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FACT, FIELD AND DESTINY: 
INDUCTIVE ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS * 


WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING 


A T the outset, let me congratulate the members of the Meta- 
physical Society on being metaphysicians with conscious intent. 
For it is the metaphysician who most completely fulfills the ideal 
of Living Dangerously. It is he who most fully renounces the 
security of current certitudes in the search for authentic 
certitude. It is he who chooses—let me say—to live out of doors, 
in complete exposure to what we call Fact. And not alone to 
the facts that happen his way—he seeks the vicarious experience 
of all mankind, he invites their findings and their sufferings: 
in this sense he must be the absolute empiricist. But his task 
does not stop there. 

Most simply stated, the business of Metaphysics is to under- 
stand the world, that is to say, the given world which, as given, 
is one stupendous Fact. This is something more than describ- 
ing the world. Description, accurate and adequate, is the 
business of science: understanding the world is making sense of 
it—a quite different matter. That there is such a task implies 
that the world does not wear its sense on its sleeve: it presents 
much that seems nonsense, much that seems anti-sense or what 
some of our French comrades call absurdity. It is precisely this 
refusal to make sense that is embodied in the concept of Fact. 

Fact is what is there without apology: it is there because 
itis there. That may be to someone a reason for climbing Mount 
Annapurna; but it is not the factual mountain that issues the 
invitation. The demand that Fact make sense is simply an ir- 
relevance: Fact stands as a rebuke to those who call it brutal, 
unjust, irrational—it stands imperturbable to these epithets, for 


* Read as the Presidential Address at the ninth meeting of the Meta- 
physical Society of America. Points marked by * indicate where omissions 
from a larger text were made in the address. 
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it admits no obligation to be other than it is. The unwritten 
constitution of the universe is that living and conscious beings 
take what they find—to start with; they become empiricists 
in order to stay alive. Precisely for this reason the metaphysician 
is bound to steep himself—also from the first—in the inexorable 
taciturnity of Fact: for conscience’s sake, he dare not make his 
task accidentally easy—he must, I say, live out of doors. 

This means, among other things, that metaphysics and 
science are inseparable, science being a world-wide pressure for 
the extension of factual awareness. But science is in one respect 
a prejudiced witness: it is a search for order among facts; and 
order is a wraith of sense, tending to parade as the reality of 
sense—which it is not. The “starry heavens” have often misled 
thinking men on just this point. Like every other object of 
science they have two characters, order and configuration. Of 
these two, configuration—the actual pattern of things—is pure 
datum—undeducible, unmitigated Fact. And for human des- 
tiny, configuration is as fateful as the astrophysical order: the 
frequent appearance of novae (of which Fritz Zwicky,: formerly 
at Palomar with the 48” Schmidt reflector, has reported dozens) 
reminds us that stellar explosions are among the possibilities of 
our galaxy; and one of these could conceivably some day spare 
us humans all the trouble of more technical explorations of space. 
We continue our more or less peaceful meditations on the universe 
as much by grace of the factual pattern as by grace of the laws 
of nature.* 


The formidable scope of science, as well as its refractory 
residue, may add to the sense of dismay: for nothing that the 
sciences find in the Facts is alien to our metaphysical exposure.* 


As Whitehead’s cosmology has developed in close touch with 
the advances of physics, not only must his categoreal scheme be 
intricate, but his intellectual conscience must lead him to reject 
simplicity as a false ideal. I have often heard him comment on 
the delusion of the hope for ultimate simplicity. But there is 
one relieving consideration: 

The widest inductions of the human mind are not those of 
the sciences: the widest inductions are also the earliest, and show 
a certain stability and simplicity. While “things” multiply, the 
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word ‘thing’ remains useful; while changes and events swarm, 
the term ‘event’ retains its value. The word ‘Fact’ which has the 
wide generality of including both ‘thing’ and ‘event’ holds its 
own, both for untechnical and technical uses. The major cate- 
gories are, in truth, compact inductions; and with the formal 
inductions of the sciénces we must align the informal inductions 
of common speech. The work of metaphysics necessarily 
debouches in this most comprehensive inductive area, where it 
rejoins the vocabulary of the common man to whom, after all, 
its message is addressed.* 

The categories I shall be dealing with today, beginning in 
the rough world, belong to both. “Fact” is one of these. 


I. Fact as a Category 


I call attention first to Fact because Fact embodies the most 
literal challenge to the meaning of the world. 

Fact incorporates the demand that we first of all “accept 
the universe”. It is the “given” aspect of experience—a gift we 
cannot help having. We are no doubt active in the process of 
receiving Fact—for one thing, we actively focus our receptors— 
but this active attention is in the service of docility. The word 
‘Factum’ suggests an original maker, the word ‘Datum’ an active 
offerer of gift; but the English word ‘Fact’ can dispense with 
these anterior agents: it suggests an independent entity standing 
pat toward our encounter—offering itself, if at all, only to our 
awareness. The self-giving of the particular Fact is a piece of 
the self-standing cf the world. 

Fact is the core of the empiricism of perception. It is now 
generally agreed that experience rests, not on sense-data which 
are abstractions of analysis, but on Fact. “It is indeed,” says 
C. I. Lewis, “the thick experience of the world of things, not 
the thin given of (introspective) immediacy, which constitutes 
the datum for philosophical reflection. We do not see patches 
of color, but trees and houses.” ' What is given is something of 
which we may and do make judgment, saying what it is that 


2 C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, p. 54. 
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exists or happens: the concept, the judgment, enter into the 
experienced context. 

Let us note that we are empirical to both—to the universal 
and to the particular, the essence and the existence, the form and 
the matter. Kant’s attempt to separate the two, making the 
form subjective and a priori while the stuff-to-be-formed, his 
Mannigfaltigkeit, is objectively given, is a failure. First, because 
there is no such thing, even for thought, as matter without form 
—if the matter is objective,‘so is the form; second, because 
there is no form without matter—if the form is subjective, so 
is all that goes with it in concrete experience. From this con- 
crete union, we may extract the conceptual ingredients. To do 
this empirically is Husserl’s contribution: this is his. Wesens- 
schau, essence-perceiving. It is also what Hegel had done before 
him, in broad principle, in singling out of the tangled aspect of 
historical happening the hidden drive, as essence, Was wirklich 
ist, das ist verniinftig. But it is with what remains after reason 
is extracted that we have to do, as well: we have to live with 
the particular embodiment of reason. And if that embodiment is 
devoid of reason, then an idealism that builds on reason alone 
confesses failure at the crucial point: the destiny of particular 
beings is a particular destiny. The term Fact, not closed to 
reason, keeps us in mind of the non-rational ingredient of 
experience. 


Fact as obvious and as problematic 


As the point-blank aspect of the world, Fact might well 
appear devoid of internal problem; it has however certain con- 
trarieties in structure that require metaphysical notice. 


First, in relation to necessity. It has been, at least since 
Hume, the hallmark of Fact that there is no necessity that it 
should be what it is rather than otherwise. It may be imagined 
otherwise in innumerable ways without contradiction: the given 
universe is to all appearances an arbitrary cast among an infin- 
itude of equally possible universes, in infinitude of an order stag- 
gering the imagination of a Cantor: to put it otherwise, its 
prior probability is zero. At the same time, if anything is to 
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exist, it is absolutely necessary that there be a factual world. 
Fact exhibits the necessity of the unnecessary—the contingent.* 


Fact as prized and disparaged 


As with physical status, so with value-judgment: Fact 
exhibits an internal opposition.* 

The pure factuality of the individual lot is ground for com- 
plaint: a life is an infinite possibility chained to an arbitrary 
situation. Each person finds himself in an unchosen world, 
among unchosen people, in unchosen circumstances. A rude bio- 
logical fitness of human organism to environment, and vice versa, 
can be inferred from genetics; but for the unique individual, 
whose value-horizon is universal, why are we not all in the frame of 
mind of the young O'Neill, as one “who could never belong and 
was never really wanted,” or of Berdyaev who seems to have been 
born disenchanted with the existing universe? Fact is simply in- 
commensurable with the outreach of the human value-sense: most 
persons find in themselves a craving for what they are not and 
have not—the primitive for the civilized, the civilized for the 
primitive. After the first World War, my Plattsburg squad-mate 
Norman Hall flees—not from the enemy’s prison-camp, but from 
the whole artefact of polite living, finding Tahiti more to his taste, 
with a transitory flavor of Iceland, yet never fully domesticated 
on earth. In John Bakeless’ log-book of “The Eyes of Discovery” 
one becomes aware how much of human history is the tale—not of 
the conflict of civilizations but of the flight from settled and stifling 
civilizations toward a “liberty” which to them, the emigrants, 
actually means less freedom-to-act than a chance for satisfying the 
craving for a “home.” How can the accidental ever be a home for 
the living spirit? 

Yet the person—is not he himself an accident?>—if he rebels 
against actual accident it is in the name of his own factual in- 
dividuality, and not of his universality alone: it is this same 
accidental “Whoever you are” that in Walt Whitman’s terms 
“through angers, ambitions, losses, ennui . . . picks its way.” 
And for this same accidentality, partial or total law itself makes 
sober provision. Is not factual possession at least something, if 
not “nine points” in the law of property? Will not factual usage, 
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unopposed, in time create right of way? Does not fait accompli, 
no matter how accomplished, tend to pose as confirmed right? 
Right to real estate is proved by particulars—by the “deed,” the 
deed by the signature with factual seals and stamps, and whatever 
other factual ritual of decision-reached may be by factual usage 
accepted. Factual custom by degrees finds its way into positive 
law. And after all, the birth of a child confronts the world with 
a new legal status—the fact of life carries the right of life, which 
as a rule the world respects until the factual death of that in- 
dividual. And in the course of a life, when Fact crosses biog- 
raphy at an angle, memory lights with special care on the ir- 
rational detail: and when biographies merge into history, the 
“accidental —like a winter-camp at Valley Forge—often begins 
to glow with almost sacred warmth. How this reversal of value- 
judgment occurs, how far it can go, metaphysics will be concerned 
to enquire. 


Summary and Transition 


For the moment, we simply point out these duplicities in 


the conception of Fact. 

Fact is certainly a non-deducible element of what is. There 
is no ontological principle that can make this particular universe 
appear necessary, except in the sense that some particular must 
exist if any thing exists. Fact is also non-deducible from what is 
desirable or what ought to be, whether for a total good, or for the 
good of finite conscious beings. To any such being, it is in the 
end the arbitrary that happens—this is the theme of the heroic 
and desperate Existentialism. Schopenhauer’s proposal of a total 
repudiation of life remains a rational possibility. Marcel’s strange 
remark that the contemplation of suicide stands at the threshold 
of mature philosophizing has here its justification. 

If there is a creator-God, he must have been faced—or be 
eternally faced—with the necessity of an arbitrary choice: among 
the miracles of creation there would appear this supreme miracle, 
that he could decide, among an infinitude of non-rational pos- 
sibilities. It is probably on this consideration that for White- 
head God does not create or decide: He is, in his primordial nature, 
himself an “accident” of the principle of creativity—a view that 
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would seem for the existent world, to make Accident—or, with 
Charles Peirce, Chance—the supreme category. 

Yet, from what we have seen of the valuing of the surd- 
ingredient of Fact, it is equally certain that the non-deducibility 
of Fact does not of itself condemn the actual world as meaning- 
less. It makes the postulate of the metaphysician, that the 
empirical world can make sense, extremely hazardous: it con- 
stitutes the perennial attraction toward an idealism of the pure 
universal, whether of the Platonic or of the Advaita-Vedantic type. 
But if it is the actual world that we propose to understand, we 
must begin by taking Fact seriously. As a first step in this 
direction, we may note that Fact is not a category that can stand 
alone. 


It belongs to the concept of Fact that a fact is identifiable— 
and this trait implies finitude, boundary, and presumably plural- 
ity. And if Fact implies facts, there must also be relations among 
facts, distinguishable from the facts themselves. In giving 
attention to what is between facts, we come upon the notion of a 


Field. 


II. Field as a Category 


Inasmuch as facts are given in plural, the relations among 
them are given with the facts, and are sometimes regarded as 
facts of a second order. It is usual to consider Relation as itself 
a category. With Bradley, it becomes the turning point of a 
metaphysic. Russell indicates that specific relatedness, such as 
up-and-down, right-and-left, is inseparable from sense-data. 
Whitehead speaks of “togetherness” in general, and of “nexus” 
in particvlar, as an element of “immediate actual experience” 
(P.R., p. 30). I point out that these relationships—and rela- 
tions generally—assume a background; and that the background 
deserves ‘to he brought forward for metaphysical study. 


I shall refer to this background as Field. Having no specific 
sense-properties of its own, it is (in a sense) indistinguishable 
from Nothing, and has often been referred to as “The Void.” 
But unlike a Nothing, it has properties such as continuity and 
measurability. In recent times—I mean since the advent of 
quantum theory—Field has become newly significant because of 
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new aspects of discontinuity in nature. Now discontinuity implies 
Interval; and Interval requires quantitative estimations. The 
important thing about clock-ticks is not simply that they are 
discontinuous, but that the interval is exactly measured. 

This example suggests that in the sense | now propose for 
the term Field, Time is a field and likewise Space—as the field- 
metaphor suggests. For our purposes it is important to empty 
the field-notion of specific contents. In recent physics, especially 
since the work of Clerk Maxwell, it has become usual to speak of 
gravitational fields, of electro-magnetic fields, etc. These terms 
imply not the empty expanse of space-time, but the permeation 
of that expanse by electric potentials or energy-gradients. I take 
the liberty of abstracting from this occupation-by-energy-functions, 
in order to concentrate on the background-continuum for its own 
sake. I do not regard this liberty as unwarranted, inasmuch as 
the term Field is not originally technical but a term of common 
speech, to which | propose now to return it, but with an ideal 
emptiness! 

In this, its generalized, common sense, the Field has still 
certain properties which distinguish it from the Void—which has 
given metaphysicians so much trouble, from Nagarjuna and 
Democritus to Descartes and Einstein. When the Ether was 
disposed of as an intangible “medium” occupying all space, little 
was left of Newtonian space put an “undifferentiated continuum” 
(to borrow a term from Professor Northrop), as a playground for 
geometry. But field-emptiness still has its nature, regarding 
which let us set up a thesis or two: 


A Field has an all-or-none totality 


Boundaries exist within a field. The field itself can have no 
boundary; for any attempted boundary would reveal field-region 
beyond the boundary. If you have any space, you have all space; 
if any time, all time. 


A Field is internally related to its contents 


Taking the phrase “internal relation” in its acquired sense, 
as meaning a relation whose presence or absence makes a dif- 
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ference to the being of the relata, it is obvious that the destruction 
of a time-field—if we can conceive such a thing—would put an 
end to all events in time. But the obverse is less evident: could 
we not destroy an event without destroying time, or a molecule 
without destroying space? The answer is No. The destruction 
of a physical particle could not be thoroughgoing without destroy- 
ing the portion of the space-time field occupied-or-affected by 
that particle; and by the all-or-none principle the destruction of 
that segment would destroy the whole. 

It is in accord with this internal relationship that Relativity 
theory proposes that the concept of a pre-existent or independently 
existent empty field is untenable. And with it falls Kant’s argu- 
ment that we can consider all contents of space destroyed, but not 
space itself. The elemental real, Relativity suggests, is the event; 
with the event is given the relatableness of the event. Apart 
from content, no field. 


Wherever there are plural Facts of the same kind, there is a Field 
including them and essential to their being 


Corollary: No pluralism can be a final metaphysic. 


If. for example, the universe is considered a system of 
monads, there is an unacknowledged Field, indicating their 
togetherness and their intervals—their principle of individuation: 
in the case of Leibniz, the Field would be the unacknowledged 
mind of Leibniz himself—definitely not a monad! In the case of 
Whitehead’s universe of “actual occasions,” not wholly different 
from that of Leibniz, as a “one-substance cosmology” (P. R., 


p. 29), this unity is recognized in the “Category of the Ultimate” 
called Creativity (P. R., p. 31) whereby the many “become the 
one actual occasion which is the universe conjunctively.” My 
comment here is the same as in regard to Leibniz: we must 
recognize a unity not by way of a separate creativity, but in the 
very fact of plurality, by way of the Field in which the many 
coexist. The ‘term “Creativity” designates the essential meta- 
physical problem: it does not of itself contribute to the solution 
of the problem of the ultimate arbitrariness of the Universe as 
Fact. It rather sharpens that problem by separating that cre- 
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ativity from the primordial appreciator of qualities and essences, 
leaving factual creativity unmotivated. 


Ill. Necessity 


Fact and Field are categories of description. Within the 
time-field there are relations among events, relations of coexistence 
and succession. It is the business of physical theory to note 
regularities of succession, to call these regularities “laws” (at its 
peril) and to regard the law as, in some way, “explaining” the 
instances. But since lume we speak charingly of Necessity. Yet 
as metaphysicians we recognize that until we see necessity, explana- 
tions stop short of understandings. Newton explains Kepler; but 
who explains Newton? When Einstein makes Newton a special 
case, who explains Einstein? 

The conception of a necessary order, under tattered flag of 
Causality, yields to statistical uniformity, in spots to indeter- 
minacy; yet reappears in unexpected places. In biology, the old 
issue between mechanists and vitalists takes wholly new forms. 
In a literal sense there are no more mechanists nor vitalists: newer 
developments in physics have radically restated the biological 
problem. 

There is a new group of “Finalists,” scientific biologists, who 
believe that no explanations of biological evolution, of growth, of 
repair, of reproduction, by purely physical and chemical factors 
can be sufficient without a guiding influence, driving toward an 
end even if not cognizant of that end. Their data are more care- 
ful, their reasonings more searching than those of Bergson or 
Hans Driesch. On the other hand, any Finalist theory, depend- 
ing on guidance of organic processes by non-physical agencies, 
has a heavy burden of proof. How and where does the non- 
physical élan act on the physical structures? Can any laboratory 
procedure find it at work? Can its existence be proved? Schroe- 
dinger brings quantum theory to his aid. Evolution by gradual 
chance variation becomes incredible; but mutation changes the 
picture; and, as he proposes, “the mutations are actually due to 
quantum jumps in the gene molecule.” With this, he finds no 
need of Finalist hypotheses to explain the procession of living 
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forms seeming to reach a goal in the genus homo, nor yet for 
the “equifinality” of organic cells in the maturing or self-repairing 
organism. 

Neo-finalism actually provokes a neo-causalism, which accuses 
the Finalists of treason to the established methods of science (see 
F. Koch, Scientific Monthly, Nov. 1957). We arrive at an apparent 
impasse: The Finalist cannot prove empirically that a telos is 
actually at work; the orthodox scientist cannot prove that it 
is not! Each side may take comfort in the circumstances that 
there is now at hand a new principle of explanation which takes 
care of many a formerly intractable problem. It arises from the 
laboratory revelations of the extent to which organisms are 
electrodynamic fields, capable of directing processes of growth and 
repair, and of regulating vital rhythms. Our colleague, Filmer 
Northrop, working with H. S. Burr of Yale Medical School, has 
developed an “electrodynamic theory of life.” As far as I have 
been able to follow their work, they leave open the issue as to 
the origin of these regulating fields—whether they are established 
by antecedent physical conditions—chemical conditions perhaps— 
with which nerve impulses have commonly been associated, or 
whether they are direct physical expressions of non-physical 
end-seeking impulses. 

At the moment an equipoise remains, and conscientious 
biologists may find themselves driven to a kind of agnosticism 
(to use Dr. Ralph Wyckoff’s word), seeing that either to assert 
or to deny the effectiveness of telos is a metaphysical judgment 
to which, as scientist, he feels no right. 

No one has more carefully explored this—I will not say No- 
man’s-land, but Both-men’s-land—than Charles Sherrington, 
who concludes with satisfying clarity, “The mental is not examin- 
able as a form of energy” (nor energy as a form of mentality). 
“If you say thoughts are an outcome of the brain, we as students 
of the energy concept know nothing of it” (Man on His Nature, 
pp. 240, 260, 289, 291). Niels Bohr calls for recognizing an 


anomaly, a “separate place for ‘life’.” Schroedinger, having 
declared for the near-determinism of brain events, finds himself 
at last in a clear antinomy, since with this determinism he must 


couple an opposing certitude: “I know by incontrovertible direct 
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experience that I am directing [my body’s] motions of which I 
foresee the effects” (op. cit., p. 87). At this point, he throws 
up the sponge, suggests that the connection between conscious 
purpose and physiology is very probably beyond human under- 
standing, and takes refuge in pure metaphysics of a somewhat 
Vedantic pattern, in which mentality the universe over is not 
plural but one. There is only one mind, and each ego is that 
mind. 


In this act of resignation, I see a kinship between two 
scrupulous scientists far apart in mode of approach, Schroedinger 
and Henderson. L. J. Henderson, writing on the Fitness of the 
Environment, and (unable to surrender either the precise integrity 
of the physical process in the world of living systems or the unique 
constellation of properties favoring the possibility of organisms 
in this actual planet which obliged him to describe the universe 
as “biocentric’) feels bound to regard the entire universe as a 
single causally-linked configuration. Telos appeared, in his view, 
solely at one point, namely in the choice of the original configura- 
tion from which all else must follow without deviation. The two 
thinkers agree (i) that every internal event is necessitated, and 
(ii) that there is a single-and-total touch of telos in the universe. 
As to how this total felos operates, both submit, with Sherrington, 
and in agreement with Kant and Royce, to the ultimate mystery. 

It is here that I refuse to leave the cause of metaphysics. | 
base myself on the empirical fact of personal freedom, which, as 
embodied in multiple free actions, rejects being merged in a 
single primordial decision on the part of an absolute will. Nor 
can | agree that the free actions of individuals stand alone in the 
universe as expressions of purpose, leaving the biological develop- 
ment physically explained but not understood. | must also 
decline to dismiss the radical particularity of this actual world 
as in Whitehead’s term an “accident,” to which as an ontological 
ultimate, all truth must refer. The search for meaning, which 
metaphysics cannot abandon, must enter new paths. 

Let us note that the impasse in biological theory, between 
neo-finalism and physicalism, is identical in principle with the 
impasse in the quest for concrete freedom in personal action. In 
each case it is the principle of necessary sequence in physical 
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process that we encounter. At least, | encounter it; for | am 
committed to that principle: I make no appeal to elements of 
indeterminacy that in Heisenberg’s analysis seem to appear in the 
wake of quantum phenomena. Whatever the role of the purely 
statistical in physical science, the sphere of the closed-system is 
there. It is the plague of modern discussions of this theme that 
respect for science has been felt to demand a “freedom” compatible 
with determinism, differing perhaps only as (for Royce) an “order 
of appreciation” differs from an “order of description.” This, 
the philosopher's superstition, present in Kant as well as in 
Spinoza and firmly rooted in Leibniz (since without it his pre- 
established harmony could not work) has prevented the recogni- 
tion of genuine freedom, and its fruit, genuine creativity, in the 
finite individual. Our field-concept will enable us to win release 
from this illusory obligation, and at the same time, as | hope, 
to resolve the biological dilemma, which is, in truth, a meta- 
physical dilemma encountered by biologists. 


Necessary Sequence as Scientific Postulate 


Let me first make clear why I fully accept the principle of 
necessary sequence as the core of scientific method for the 
twentieth century and beyond. In an era of exploding certitudes 
and of statistical rather than perfect uniformities, necessity appears 
almost an operational waif, repudiated by scientists and philos- 
ophers alike. Yet the idea of energy as a self-conserved quantity 
continues to guide exploration—though the several conservations 
of energy, mass, charge, etc., have had to pool interests. It 
continues even to offer a lever for discovery. Let me illustrate 
by a case at the frontier:. 

What happens to an atomic nucleus when it is bombarded 
by alpha particles? It may lose some beta particles. How does 
this affect the total energy of the nucleus? As Werner Heisenberg 
puts the matter, it is precisely “the laws of the conservation of 
mass and energy (that) permit us to calculate what happens.” 
He quotes the theory of Pauli stating that “with every beta particle 
(struck out) another particle leaves the nucleus carrying the dif- 
ference in energy. The sum total of the energy is always con- 
stant, and this total energy is shared by the beta particle and 
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this new particle” (Nuclear Physics, p. 51). This new particle, 
now called the neutrino, has thus the conservation of energy as a 
cognitive midwife. Indeed, the concept of an “equation,” basic 
to all modern science, implies a conservative system of ultimate 
physical reals.* Just what these reals are has been a matter of 
some doubt. (Witness the long dispute between Cartesians and 
Leibnizians over the true formula for “vis viva,” whether mv (as 
‘momentum ’) or 1/2 mv* (as kinetic energy); and today we know 
that neither of these will stand.) But the idea of an underlying 
quantitative identity has roots far earlier than the era of exact 
measurement: they are found in a very primitive conviction, er 
nihilo nihil, and its reverse that nothing real vanishes. This 
notion, at odds with the notion of chance-arising and chance-an- 
nihilation, is a presumption not only of scientific prejudice, but 
of all responsible living. In the early experiments of Galileo on 
falling bodies, it took an unexpressed turn of what we might 
almost call a physical morality—nature cannot be cheated—you 
can't get the rolling bodies to rise higher on the reverse journey 
than the level from which they started. 

The assumption of necessity in physical process is, in brief, 
a necessary assumption.. We may properly consider it an a priori 
factor of life and thought, which—as is the normal history of 
a priort principles—only finds recognition through centuries of 
inductive approximation. 

Its basis is empirical. It is true that we do not directly 
observe necessitation in objective change: we observe succession 
and only imagine compulsion. And as to what-causes-what, we 
remain largely docile to fact. But in our own awareness of effort 
in physical work, we have a private introduction into the nature 
of energy-in-operation. We spontaneously use this experience in 
interpreting physical change: we continue, in spite of self- 
reproach for the animist fallacy, to sympathize or empathize when 
we see or feel a laboring engine-pair tugging a heavy freight over 
some mountain pass. We know full well that imaginative sym- 


? As the newer developments in physics become more difficult to model 
or imagine, and as simple locations and time-relata lose definition, reliance 
on mathematics grows greater rather than less. “If any absolute account of 
the real is possible at all, it can be expressed only mathematically by means 
of tensors” (Errol E. Harris, Nature, Mind and Modern Science, p. 378). 
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pathy is not empirical knowledge: but neither are we deluded 
into mental poverty by the demand to empty our engineering 
formulas for stresses and strains, for pushes and pulls, for the 
strengths of materials, and the like, of every vestige of empirical 
content: abstracting from our emotional involvement, we know 
empirically what physical necessitation means, and that it is pres- 
ent in our Fields. 

The summarized fruit of the race's observing and thinking 
about the nature of Nature is the concept of the physical universe 
as a conservative system—a closed group of events, unaffected by 
non-physical influences, and giving rise to no non-physical effects. 
The more minute our observation and measurement, the more 
precisely this concept is confirmed. As Dr. Ralph W. G. Wyckoff, 
speaking of the electron-microscope, testifies, the advance in 
fineness of perception brings a “deeper realization that everything 
that happens in the world of matter seems to proceed according 
to a system of inexorable law.”” 

It is the logic of this conservative system that now concerns 
us, especially in view of the non-physical factors, whether in the 
organic world at large or in human decision and seeming-free 
action, which—in spite of the definition—appear to interact with 
its group-enclosed order. 


The Logic of the Conservative System 


It belongs to the logic of a conservative system that its 
member-events take place in a single space-time field. This field 
has the all-or-none character we have indicated: unbounded in 
space, it has no outside; unbounded in time, no event is before 
it nor after it. Since the only explanation it permits is internal 
—any configuration by a prior one and the laws defining the 
closed group—the system as a whole can have no explanation. 
And as a system of facts-in-a-field, constituting a single Fact, it 
offers no understanding, nor any ground for understanding, nor 
for raising the question of its “sense.” If metaphysics is nonsense 


for it, it is quite literally nonsense for metaphysics. It simply is. 
Just because of this self-enclosed perfection, two things fol- 


8 The World of the Electron Microscope, p. 2. 
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low: i. The conservative system is not the whole of existence. For 
the non-measurable exists: Thinking, for example, undoubtedly 
exists; yet thinking, even thinking about the system, is no part 
of the system. ii. The conservative system is not the real. For 
the real is the source: and the system, which simply conserves 
itself, is the source of nothing, and carries no hint of its own 
source. Only the creative can be real; and Nature, in so far as 
it is conservative, is not creative. Here | regretfully part company 
with Whitehead, just because I agree with him that creativity is 
the primary mark of that real which we seek. 

By “creative” we shall mean (in the toughest sense of the 
word) making a difference in physical nature: inserting something 
that would not otherwise be there. Such creation would imply 
a definite breach in the enclosure of the conservative system. Have 
we any empirical ground for thinking that such event ever occurs? 

Now the bodies of organisms, including their brains and 
brain-events, are members of the system, and, as such, subject to 
physical necessity. At the same time, their cognitions and choices 
are not brain-events, nor any function of the energies there in- 


volved (here we agree with Sherrington, and part company with 
Schroedinger). When therefore the knower of nature proposes 
to act in or upon nature, by use of his body, he is proposing to 
pass from the non-physical to the physical, which by the logic 
of the conservative system is not only impossible but inconceivable. 
The search for creativity may well begin with the question, How 
is a free act possible? 


If the conservative system were the reality we seek, there would 
be but one answer: the appearance of effective purpose in our 
actions, the seeming-free pursuit of future goals set by ourselves, 
is but the inward translation of physical necessity: we always do 
what we wish to do—that is our seeming freedom—but nature 
makes the desire—there necessity has us! From the entire 
impetus of the past, there is ahead of us but one possible future. 
This answer, which solves at once the biological impasse, making 
the sciences of life a part of physics, we have definitely rejected. 
Here we note one clear yield of Existentialist philosophies—Sartre 
and Camus agree that what we will to make of ourselves not 
only is, but is doomed to be, our own act, not Nature’s, not 
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Society's, not God’s. How this is possible, these philosophies 
supply no answer. We have an answer. 

It lies in the circumstance that Fields, infinite Fields, may 
have plurals. ant to the contrary notwithstanding, there may 
be more than one total-space, more than one total-time, more 
than one world-order. Because of this valid pluralism, the 
apparent alternatives before us, as we deliberate courses of action, 
are genuine alternatives—not pantomime: the term “possibility” 
has a literal validity, not to be dissembled as necessity in disguise. 

(The technical discussion in evidence of this radical thesis 
{ shall not here detail, having recently published it. Let me 
simply indicate the crucial step in the argument, to the effect that 
since fields do not exist in their own right, but are derivative from 
events, as Relativity theory implies, if there can be independent 
events, there can be independent fields. The criterion of an 
independent event is simply the absence of assignable Interval be- 
tween that event and any event in the actual space-time order. 
For example, if one asks the distance between the top of a tree 
in a painting and the floor on which the viewer stands, there is 
no answer: the question is nonsense; the Interval does not exist. 
Yet each space-field is infinite, and the two infinite fields have no 
single point in common. ) 

In the case of deliberation for future action, the deliberator 
has fewer degrees of freedom than the artist or writer: he is 
bound by his sense of the vast momentum of Fact in the world 
he proposes to change: he can put into the future only what he 
conceives to be “in his power.” But he is not chained by the 
notion that nothing is really in his power: the events he con- 
templates are literally “independent events,” centers of reckoning 
for independent space-time orders, each total and infinite, none 
as yet existent. His capacity to control their future existence or 
non-existence is his concrete freedom. 


In this account of our experience of simultaneous field-plural- 
ity there is another empirical element of major importance. There 
is no physical transition from one field to another; but there is 
transition, namely, by a movement of attention: the Self is, we 


* The Neaning of Immortality in Human Experience, pp. 226 ff. 
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may say, the vinculum between one field and the other. Or, in 
view of the general thesis that wherever there is a homogeneous 
plurality there is a kield expressive of the relationships between 
individual entities, the Self here functions as a Field of Fields. 
This judgment may qualify as an inductive assertion, metaphysical 
in character, and justifying that other metaphysical judgment, so 
ballling to Schroedinger, “| know by incontrovertible evidence 
that | am directing [my body's} motions” and that I can “take full 
responsibility for them’ (op. cit., pp. 87 f.). 

In this, our experience of freedom, the Self is to some extent 
a source, and to that extent shares reality. Its contemplated events, 
fashioned with a realist’s eye to possibility—and so far, receptive 
—move to a result which apart from its wish and act the world 
would not contain. ‘To this extent, the Self has exhibited the 
creativity we have been looking for. 

And if we ask, what then happens to our conservative-system, 
and the scientific necessities that build upon its integrity, the 
answer is that the phenomenal world—that of the conservative 
order—will maintain its rules; but that the rules are at every point 
subject to alteration of field-reckoning through the creative 
decisions of Selves. This implies that while the phenomenal 
world is a closed system, the real universe is to some extent “open 
toward the future.” This phrase, which has entered metaphysical 
thought with an indiscriminate invitation to loose-ends, must be 
carefully defined. It does not imply a universal ongoing run of 
uncontrolled “novelty”: the openness of the cosmos toward the 
future is solely the work of purposive agents, who use the genuine 
physical necessities of process as instruments of the more funda- 
mental necessities of telos. In their definite alteration of Fact, 
they insensibly alter the space-time field for the entire actual world, 
which now accepts as its own futurity, the futurity and therefore the 
space-time field of the active self. The conservative world remains 
conservative in regard to its energies and masses; but in the 
presence of organisms capable of end-seeking, its configurations 
remain plastic to field-replacement, as silent and imperceptible as 
the field-texture itself.* 
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IV. Creativity and Destiny 


in the given space-time field, we have now recognized as 
empirical elements—in full awareness of dissent from current 
analysis—two types of necessitation-in-process: the physical 
dynamism most easily called causality, and an occasional touch 
of telos, namely in our own purposive action.* 

We have so far discovered no operation of telos in the universe 
at large. As a step in this direction, let us note that we human 
beings never create-in-toto: we bring into existence states of fact 
not otherwise involved in the conservative system; we have 
indeed introduced novelty into the world, but novelty of familiar 
kinds—a novelty of rearrangement rather than of production ex 
nihilo. Our creativity is fractional. The truth is, we have to 
learn how to create; and the value of the product is in proportion 
to the prior docility—let me say to the depth of the generating 
empirical plunge. Creation in art, for example, presupposes a 
virtuosity of realism in experience, whose finding is issued with 
the personal hall-mark of the artist. The creation is the unique 
perception and account of value-in-existence, a report as to the 
nature of the real. As such it has the character, in addition to 
its immediate interest, of truth or falsehood. Its addition to being 
is at the same time a celebration or song of Being; and if it lies, 
its uniqueness will not justify its claim of “creativity.” Rilke’s 
poetic effort, according to Babette Deutsch, was “to encompass 
reality by re-creating it’; to this end he tried “to identify himself 
with the least and greatest things he encountered.” In his own 
words, noting his unwillingness, as of the true metaphysician, to 
evade the drastic passages of experience, he writes “Es wundert 
mich manchmal wie bereit ich alles Erwartete aufgebe fiir das 
Wirkliche, selbst wenn es arg ist.” And referring to the work 
in portraiture of Rodin, with whom in his early years he studied, 
he reports its animus in these terms: “In einem gegebenen Ge- 
sicht Ewigkeit suchen... das Dauernde vom _ Vergiinglichen 
scheiden, Gericht halten, gerecht sein,”—there speaks the pro- 
found honor of the artist’s truth, as he holds what can be force- 
fully likened to a court of justice! Bernard Shaw later attests 
this quality of “unflinching veracity” in the work of Rodin. 

Not only is our creativity dependent on a prior realism, the 
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new idea we call our own often arrives without our intent or 
plan. 

As point-blank effort, the will to create is seldom successful. 
Tschaikowski’s first purposeful attempts to write music were 
dismally empty of result: not till he had flung away the effort to 
direct his thought did the spring begin to flow. It was then— 
as many a fertile spirit has testified—more like reception from 
outside than one’s own product. 

I am sure that individual creativeness at its best—and this 
applies to creative thought, to induction, as well—requires a 
union of action and passivity: the more complete the power of 
the new idea, the less can it be invited by straining along old lines. 
It exemplifies the ancient adage of Ptah Hotep, “The boatsman 
reaches the landing partly by pulling and partly by letting go!” 
and still more completely the maxims of Zen in the art of archery 
—also “partly by pulling” but, I judge, chiefly “by letting go.” 

Nevertheless, the fruit of this union of effort and docility 
bears the individual mark. Tschaikowski’s music was not, prior 
to its advent, waiting outside to come in, nor laid up in any 
heavenly archive of eternal essences: it enriches the life of God, 
if there is a God, by something God would never have thought of 
without Tschaikowski, and the passages pathétiques in Tschai- 
kowski’s own experience. The birth of an idea comes only to 
one who has bent his caring that way: solutions only to him who 
has labored with the dilemmas. It is the maternal brooding, in 
co-operation with nature, that brings the child to the crisis of 
birth; and all creativity is in this sense maternal. Though the 
child has been given her, it is hers. The impersonality of the 
co-operation background leaves human authorship valid and 
salient. 

At the same time, the reality of that co-operating sometimes 
explicitly felt as in Masefield’s “illuminations,” ° suggests that 
the telos involved has wider origins. This suggestion is enforced 
as we consider the destination of the created fruit: privately 
engendered, it cannot remain private property. It is of the essence 
of human creation that its product, like its gestation, belongs not 
alone to the author’s world but to our world. For as the lesser 


> So Long to Learn, pp. 139-141, 180 
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creativity of free action implies a passage of telos from a private 
world to a factual world field, so the greater creativity means a pas- 
sage from the world of private conception into the world of every 
man. Each such decision, and each such output of idea, is attended 
by the simple certitude that one’s private thought is in its nature 
universal—the natural, unquestioned intersubjectivity of experience. 
To say this is to recognize an ultimate factor of kinship, perhaps 
of collaboration, in the objective source of things. It is also to 
say that the creative self perceives his product as having a destiny 
beyond himself. This, its destiny, is part of its being; and also 
a part of his. The idea of destiny becomes part of our empirical 
outlook. 


Destiny as an Empirical Category 


The term “Destiny,” suggests at gnce a speculative and distant 
future—the reverse of anything that could be immediately felt. 
I realize the audacity of the proposal that Destiny, like Fact and 
Field, has an empirical basis. Yet it will appear less out of line 
if we recall our original proposition that all Fields, including the 
time-field, are present, if at all, in their full range: what we 
have before us at all times is Time, all the past and all the future 
—the future almost wholly empty of detail, but not wholly empty 
of kind, and peopled with images of things anticipated. 

We have too long identified the empirical with the itemized, 
the separate, the plural aspects of experience. The illusory 
attraction of sense-data as the primary building-stuff of knowledge 
consists largely in the circumstance that we can count them, 
identify them, name them. But there is no law of being that 
the real, in its major aspects, must come, as it were, in spots, and 
unscrambled. For this reason, I have dwelt on the Field-concept 
which underlies all discontinuities, and which, once recognized, 
accounts for the simply felt unity of the world. Within this felt 
unity, there is a richness of experience which is at a disadvantage 
for recognition, partly because it is too near us, beneath the level 
of specific language, and partly because its aspects are mutually 
involved. To refer to it, we must use speech; and every trans- 
lation into speech does it some injustice. 

Let me refer to this region as our nuclear awareness of the 
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world. Within it there is, for example, a nuclear awareness of 
our Self, so central, and so engaged, that Hume and many after 
him, interested in separate impressions, not only fail to find it 
hut deny its existence. There is a nuclear awareness of the inter- 
subjective Thou-art. There is also a nuclear awareness of bodily 
well-or-ill being, of certain instinctive powers, of a general 
direction of process in time, involving what is now pertinent to 
us, a sense of destiny. 

Its most tangible elements are the elements vaguely called 
feeling, at once cognitive and emotional, endlessly variable and 
intertwined. A few things can be said of all feeling: feeling is 
always a vector, it has a direction, an active drive forward in 
time. And with this directionality there is a sense of power or 
non-power: from the first, the process which Eddington calls “the 
process of ‘existing’ "—and of which he doubts whether any one 
has the faintest notion of how (it) is performed—is guided by 
forecast of what “I can or cannot do.”* 

This sense of power does not exist as a separate entity: it is 
called out by concrete situations that stir the appropriate “I can.” 


All have native powers; but no one can enumerate them by 
introspection. There is however one native power-sense, very 


general, usually verifiable: the total wordless power to meet the 
total object-over-against-me by living the life of my species. The 
original infantile launch of life is one of combined trust-and- 
assurance, translatable (with risk): “Something is there as 
summons; something is here as response; that call is the 
direction I need.” To put it otherwise, the fundamental will-to- 
live is always more than a mere will-to-exist: it is, even in embryo, 
a will-to-grow into a generic type (presumably forecast in gene- 
structure); it continues as a will-to-live-as-human-being, includ- 
ing betimes a will-to-live-by-thinking, rather than by vegetating- 
in-sense-aesthesis. To put it compactly, living is a continuous 
exercise of felt-power, under the guidance of an instinctive sense, 
“This way lies my destiny,” and with a nuclear intimation of outer 
expectation. 

There is here something like an incipient sense of “duty” 
(from which will come, in due time, science); but not of duty 
alone: it is at the same time the way to fulfillment. Destiny, as 
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the elemental End, is the natural synthesis of “duty” and “hap- 
piness.” Into it, there comes by degrees a specification, that of 
having an individual “calling,” in which concept one detects (i) an 
undefined something for me to do, an obligation, and (ii) an 
undefined promise, an assurance of possible success, authoritative! 
It is one of the sensitive psychological coinages of classic Chinese 
thought that there is for each person a “Dictate of Heaven,” a 
Ming, a rendezvous with Destiny. That appointment is never 
explicit (though in Confucius’ case he believed it had become so, 
“Heaven has appointed me to teach this doctrine”); it could be 
imagined as a secret sailing-order that one must labor to decipher: 
yet as part of one’s self-awareness of individual right-to-be, some 
intimation of task-and-power is inscribed in present impulse, 
dimly legible. 

What I am now suggesting is that we corroborate in our- 
selves a Destiny-sense, as an empirical element of our nuclear 
world-awareness. We cannot be unaware of our own telos, as 
a total directive integrating all partial ends. Nor can we be 
unaware of our immediate and continuing dependence on a creative 
real, somehow akin. Our time-vista toward the future must con- 
tain the natural synthesis of this summons and this assurance. 
With this intimation, we pass from the categories of description 
and explanation to the category of understanding. It proposes a 
“meaning” for our personal existence and for the world; and 
becomes not so much a metaphysic as the clue to a metaphysic 
which can absorb and interpret the corpus of scientific knowledge.* 

If, then, there is Destiny in this sense, and a sense of Destiny, 
it is a Destiny for free souls, not a Fate—a Destiny without pre- 
destination. It is a call to the finite creator, not to carry out a set 
of statutes, preordained, nor to realize an ideal type, but to fill 
a need which is a world need, that meaning be realized in his 
unique and factual situation, a contribution to the life of God, 
as the hidden meaning of creation ex nihilo. 


Conclusion 


With this interpretation of our common experience, a rational 
metaphysic becomes possible; to confirm this possibility has been 
my object. For if each one can verify for himself that this total 
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Fact we call “the world” is present not as dead-end but as sum- 
mons and invitation, hence as potential meaning, we have the 
necessary—let me say “Prolegomena’—for enquiring what that 
meaning is, for any future metaphysic. Perhaps we have already 
a minimal metaphysic—There is no “mere” Fact. 

On the apparently blank factuality of physical nature we have 
at least this light: that just as there is a necessity of the non- 
necessary if there is to be any existence at all, so there is a 
purpose which requires a realm of the purposeless. It is only as 
a conservative system, inanimate and uncreative, that we can 
grasp nature, through all time, as a single Fact. Only as devoid 
of inner spontaneity can humanity treat it as stable, reliable, 
exploitable, a neutral area for those interacting launches of creative 
freedom we call History. Purpose (of the arts as well as of the 
sciences) demands a realm of the purposeless as the purposeless 
cannot demand purpose: purpose is thus the more concret symbol 
of reality. It is the telos of the Field of Fields. 


In the order of living, awareness of the whole precedes 
recognition of the parts: the goals of later analysis are wrapped 
up in the embryonic layers of instinct and intuition. The real, 
as object of endless search, the receding goal of the Faustian (and 
Jamesian) “ever not quite”, the real is nevertheless always pre- 
sent as that with which we immediately have to do. 


It is for this reason that the Existentialist movement has come 
about, a wondering exploration of the inner richness of the ele- 
mental act of Be-ing. Existentialism dwells on the nuclear telos 
toward Destiny, misdescribing its feeling-component as an 
anxiety, or a dread, or a being-toward-Death; yet these aversive 
ingredients are discernible in the continuing exigence of an un- 
defined rendezvous whose detail we seem to have forgotten, yet 
whose finding at once lures us on and spurs us on, granting us 
perhaps fleeting moments of “recollection.” 

It is for this same reason that Whitehead’s majestic work 
culminates—not once but often—in comment that he is but 
interpreting the fundamental intuitions of mankind. And it is 
because of this same unexplicit nuclear wealth that answers to 
the universal metaphysical querying have from the earliest times 
taken the forms of prophecy and poetry. These springs are 
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perennial. For metaphorical truth is still truth; and the number 
of metaphors-of-being is as great as the number of possible human 
adventures, each one contributing from its unique corner of 
factual accident what God’s life could not otherwise contain. 

The destiny of all such freer frames of truth is to join the 
sobrieties of analysis and science in a rational total, in which 
the major inductions from experience slowly reveal their well- 
hidden a priori incentives. 


Madison, New Hampshire. 





SOME DISPUTED QUESTIONS 
ON OUR KNOWLEDGE OF BEING 


JAMES F. ANDERSON 


Dim major issues in metaphysics and epistemology, sometimes 


touching material logic, these stand out: genesis or the formation 
of the concept of being, the meaning of “existence,” the existence 
of a concept of existence, existence as a predicate, as a verb, and 
as a copula, the unicity of the notion of being, and the involve- 
ment of human knowledge of God in human knowledge of 
existence. 


To speak of the genesis or formation of an “idea” supposes, 
of course, its meaningfulness. Before outlining its genesis, let 
us then indicate its meaningfulness. And in this connection there 
are two caveats to bear in mind, the one against verbalism, the 
other against narrowness. The first—a vice to which philos- 
ophers are peculiarly susceptible—would confuse meaning and 
naming, which are quite distinct though closely related.’ As to 
the second, suffice it to say that one must beware lest some one 
mode of existence, or verifiability by techniques of some single 
scientific type, be taken as the sole guarantors of a name's “real” 
significance. Some contemporary claims in the name of “science” 
are cases in point. Now for the first vice the only cure is a 
certain realistic simplicity of mind, and for the second a certain 
largeness. 

The latter quality can be cultivated by the metaphysician 
through considering the intimate link between signification and 
being. The impossibility of separating the two is highlighted by 
the fact that even “non-being” is significant as a sign of the simple 
negative judgment, x is not. For this sign assuredly is. And a 
“square circle,” mathematically and physically nonexistent, has the 
“being” of an incompatible conjunction of signs severally 
significant. 


1 Cf. W. Quine, From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 
1953), p. 9. 
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Now the relevance of such examples to the problem of the 
meaningfulness of the name “being” is clear; they merely serve 
to point up the capital fact that there exists no non-arbitrary way 
of delimiting the scope and variety of this notion. One con- 
sequently sees that the real philosophical problem is to specify, to 
analyze and determine the relevant analogue in each case and 
context. And to lead one toward solving it no a priori guides 
exist, though a theory, developed out of experience and called the 
“analogy of being,” can serve well in many ways as metaphysical 
balance and corrective. And not the least of the services it can 
render in metaphysics concerns precisely this matter of safeguard- 
ing the infinity and openness of the notion of being. For there 
is always the itch to impose restrictions, lay down postulates, 
invent specifications, in the interest of “logic” or “clarity” or 
“science,” etc. 

The word “being,” though indefinable, is significant, indeed 
boundlessy so. How do we come to acquire the idea which this 
word signifies ? 

The gist of our answer is this. Mere reflection upon the fact 
that a thing perceived is but an instance of reality suffices to set 
the mind in motion toward forming this pivotal metaphysical 
concept, namely, the notion of being as common to all that is.’ 

Now the main analytical moments involved in the genesis of 
this concept may be indicated as follows. First of all, sensible 
existents are sensibly perceived. Then, by dint of conception and 
judgment, there is formed the idea of being as present in such 
things. This seminal and ‘primitive (so-called common-sense) 
notion is expanded and refined till it becomes the comprehensive 
notion of being, signifying whatever in any way is or can be. 
And in this process the last “moment,” the ultimately metaphysical 
one, consists in pinpointing existence, in focusing the mind upon 
that act which universally and totally actuates whatever is. This 
object, understood simply or absolutely as the “act of acts,” comes 


2 The validity of this concept rests upon the primitive insight that a 
being is in any case not because it is what it is, but simply because it is; 
that a being is that whose act is to be, though indeed it must be some thing 
in order to be. Bear in mind that this word “act” (indefinable because of 
its very ultimacy) indicates that which is most purely basic: the ontologic 
presence by virtue of which a thing simply is. 
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naturally into ken (though not without considerable prior matura- 
tion) through contemplating the reality signified by that all- 
encompassing notion of being. And this notion, let us recall, was 
drawn and developed from the so-called primitive common-sense 
one previously mentioned. 


il 


In the light of what has been said, the redundancy of the 
expression “existential metaphysics” is quite apparent. For if the 
subject of metaphysics is being, viz., that whose act is to be, then 
this science is existential by nature and by right. Such is the 
position I hold to be true, as well as authentically Thomistic. 

To say that “being” signifies that whose act is to be, implies 
that the meaning of the word is found primarily in that “act” 
which is “to be.” As Thomas Aquinas himself puts it: “ratio 
entis ab actu essendi sumitur’—the very meaning, the formal 
intelligibility, of the word “being” is taken from the act of existing, 
and not, he adds, from that to which this act belongs: “et non 
ab eo cui convenil actus essendi.” * 

Of course the meaning of this Thomistic term esse is quite 
radically distinct from that which many authors intend to convey 
by the word “existence.” In order to bring out the contrast let 
me cite a notable contemporary example. 

“Existence,” in the recent work of Paul Weiss, designates 
one of four “modes of being,” along with “Actuality,” “Ideality,” 
and “God.” * What does he mean by “existence?” Existence, he 
says,” “constitutes a cosmos of energy,” and, among modern 
philosophical conceptions, it is, he notes, akin to Bergson’s élan 
vital and to Whitehead’s creativity. Moreover, “existence,” for 
Weiss, has a certain nature and essence and intelligibility of its 
own, independent of, though intimately related to, those of the 
other three “modes”; * it is “an energizing field in which Actual- 


* Quaest. Disp. de Veritate, q. |, a. 1, ad 3m. 

* See his Modes of Being (Carbondale, Ill., 1958), p. 185. 
5 Ibid. 

® Modes, pp. 197 ff. 
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ities act”; ‘ “it is sheer vitality, forever passing from one position 
or guise into another.” * 

It seems clear that for Professor Weiss “existence” embraces 
the universal order of becoming and action; that it is meant to 
refer to fieri universally, rather than to esse. 

On the other hand, the Thomistic esse, considered absolutely 
as “act of acts,” is not a mode or way of being, but is the very act 
of being that includes all modes. Thus understood, esse is that 
in terms of which whatever is, is, and is totally; so that every- 
thing else is some mode or determination of it: “taken absolutely, 
as including in itself every perfection of being, esse is superior to 
life and to all other subsequent perfections.” * And to esse, all 
perfections of course, are subsequent. 


ill 


As to the question concerning the existence of a concept of 
existence, let it be said that it is possible to think of existence as 


the existential act shared proportionally by everything whatever. 
It is possible, and itis done. Of course this idea is not existence 
as present in things, but as signified—existence meant. Through 
judgment principally and not conceptualization the mind lays hold 
of existence in rerum natura. 


™ Modes, p. 14. 

5 Modes, p. 185. 

® St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. 2, a. 5, ad 2m. In 
this connection I should like to add that Professor Weiss’s “four modes” 
together play a réle in his thought analogous to that of esse in Thomistic 
thought. (Cf. his Modes, ch. 10.) His work cannot be read relevantly by 
the Thomist except in the light of that analogous rdéle. So, under pain of 
utter confusion and misunderstanding, the Thomist must carefully translate. 
And if he does, he may see some significant correlations. Among them the 
chief ones perhaps are these. First, as we have noted, there seems to be 
close kinship between Weiss’s “existence” and the universal realm of change, 
becoming, action. Secondly, Weiss’s “Actuality” refers to the field of “finite 
beings in space and time” (Modes, p. 14); his “Ideality” embraces the order 
of ends in general; and the Thomist will see that the word “God,” in Pro- 
fessor Weiss’s system, stands for the immanent and effective principle of 
unity among these orders and the entities they contain, and not for that 
transcendent Reality whose nature is its very own being, namely, the ipsum 
esse per se subsistens in St. Thomas’s thought. 
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Now, since the simply inconceivable simply is not, it follows 
that if we know existence at all, we have some concept of it. But 
we do know existence. Therefore we have some concept of it. For 
instance, one is aware of something of what is meant in saying 


“Lam.” And yet existence is no essence. This perhaps bears 
some unravelling. 

It seems to me that the first thing to be said is that the 
object conceivable primarily and conceivable in itself is the existent, 
and this alone. Neither act of existence nor essence are con- 
ceivable entities as such since they have no being as such. The 
existent alone simply is. The existent is conceivable by its 
essence; it is knowable (through judgment), but is not con- 
ceivable, by its existence.” 

So basic is this point that | beg to repeat it. I have said 
that esse, though attainable through judgment, is not in itself 
conceivable, and that neither is essence conceivable in itself, but 
that through essence and by it the existent is conceivable. In 
other words, the existent is knowable as to what it is, i.e., it is 
“conceivable,” thanks to the principle called “essence”; it is 
knowable as to its being, thanks to the principle called “existence.” 

A word is said to be meaningful when it evokes a certain idea. 
Now the word “existence” does this, and therefore it is meaning- 
ful; i.e., there is some concept of it. To be sure, existence, in 
act, is not existence as conceived; as conceived, an object is a 
certain intelligible form or essence. Existence in act is not such 
an object. The act of existence, though not an intelligible form, 
has nevertheless an intelligible nature.’ Existence, however, is 
properly said to be “formal.” “ For its réle in relation to essence 
is similar to that of form in relation to matter. In other words, 
existence is analogically formal, and therefore it is analogically 
conceivable. Of course, to say “analogical” is to say “propor- 
tional.” Then what is the proportion here? Basically, it is this. 


* Cf. G. B. Phelan, “The Being of Creatures,” The American Catholic 
Philosophical Association Proceedings (Washington, 1957), p. 124. 

" Thus St. Thomas Aquinas speaks of the “ratio essendi,’’ which 
seemed to Parmenides to be uniformly one, etc. (In I Metaph. lect. 9, 
no. 138; Cathala edition. ) 

** Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I, q. 8, a. 1, c., and q. 4, 
a. 1, ad 3m. 
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Just as form is a certain “act,” in relation to matter, so is 
existence a certain “act,” in relation to essence. The difference 
between form as act and existence as act—a difference utterly 
basic and of far-reaching significance—lies in the fact that form 
is a constitutive principle of the essence—a quidditative deter- 
minant, relating to what a thing is, whereas “existence,” in the 
maximal and absolute Thomistic sense of esse, is “ultimate act,” 
and “act of acts,” accounting for a thing’s total being in act.” 


Now, to say that though existence is inconceivable in itself, 
Now, to say that though existen conceivable in itself 


it is nevertheless analogically conceivable, means precisely that 


thought can lay hold of this act thanks to its proportional likeness 
to form and its proportional kinship to its limiting co-principle 
called “essence,” the factor in being which determines the exist- 
ence’s mode of presence. There is also the fact that while some 


conception '' without judgment is possible, the reverse is not. 


So that judgment, bearing upon existence, necessarily presupposes 
some conception thereof. 

Corresponding to this distinction between judging and merely 
conceiving is the likewise centrally significant one between intel- 
ligibility and mere conceivability. For “intelligibility” can justly 
include in its meaning reference to all intellectual operations 


18 To the question, whether in God substance or essence is the same as 
esse, we find in St. Thomas’s Disputed Questions On the Power of God 
q. 7, a. 2) the objection (no. 9) that since esse, like prime matter, is com- 
pletely indeterminate, or imperfect, it should not be attributed to God, Who 
is, of course, all-perfect. 

Now this objection brings out clearly the crucial distinction between 
what I have called the minimal (or purely potential and indeterminate) 
sense of esse and the maximal, and distinctively Thomistic, meaning of the 
word to which I have referred above. For in reply to this objection, St. Tho- 
mas states that by esse he means that which is most perfect among all 
things, namely, the act constitutive of a thing’s total actuality or perfection, 
the act to which nothing more formal can be added since it is itself maxi- 
mally formal: “hoc quod dico esse est actualitas omnium actuum, et propter 
hoc est perfectio omnium perfectionum; nec intelligendum est, quod ei quod 
dico esse, aliquid addatur quod sit eo formalius, ipsum determinans, sicut 
actus potentiam”. (Loc. cit., ad 9.) 

% This term is here taken to refer exclusively to the formation of 
quidditative notions. (In the vocabularly of St. Thomas, a judgment is a 
conceptio, but not a conceptus. Cf. Q. D. de Potentia Dei, q. 8, a, |, c.) 
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involving conceptualization, judgment, and reasoning. The term 
is thus of considerably wider significance than what I have 
called mere conceivability, which concerns only that operation 
whereby quiddities of whatever sort are grasped and consequently 
conceptualized. 

With this distinction in mind we may summarize our posi- 
tions as follows. 


(1) The existent (ens) alone is intelligible in itself, for it 
alone is in itself; conceivable by its essence, it is judgmentally 
knowable by its existence. 

(2) Since “essence” is a potential principle limiting a thing’s 
existence, it is intelligible through its relationship to existence. 

(3) Existence, not conceivable in itself, is none the less 
conceivable through its relationship to essence upon which con- 
ceptualization directly bears. 


Now let us recall that it is at least implicitly in terms of the 
analogically universal idea of being that we know abstractively 
whatever we know. For being is found in all things proportion- 
ately to their natures, and the modes and types of being, however 
various, are all proportionally one, just in point of being. 
Obviously, nothing is known except (at least implicitly) in terms 
of being. 

We have seen, moreover, that this notion of being is no pure 
product of conceptualization since what it designates is not an 
essence; that it is formed not merely by judgment, for its mean- 
ing is not simply existence, but by “simple apprehension,” attain- 
ing the what, as well as by judgment attaining the is. For, to 
say that this being is or exists implies understanding, however 
thinly, what existent means, and this in turn presupposes having 
affirmed and grasped existence in a judgment. Moreover, to 
remark that there is no authentic concept of existence uninvolved 
with that of essence is but to affirm universally the inseparable 
union of the is and the what in the what-is. 

Some, however, reason as follows. A concept is an essence 
held in the mind; only an essence is conceivable. But existence is 
not an essence. There is then no concept of existence. 

Yet this reasoning, by no means simply false, flies in the face 
of the fact that the word “existence” is not meaningless to us. 
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And can one speak of “meaning,” in any human sense of the 
word, apart from some conceptualization? Indeed the statement 
that there is a concept of existence only as signified, though 
tautological, expresses none the less a significant fact. 

True enough, the notion of existence-in-itself (prescinding 
from that-which-is) has no actual content. It is precisely equiv- 
alent to non-being, as Hegel saw. Existence has positive con- 
tent only as act of the existent. Nor is essence thus meaning- 
ful save in solid alliance with existence understood as existential 
act. Accordingly we are enabled to see that the transcendental 
concept of essence joins that of existence to form one and the 
same concept: the existent in whatever mode. 

And in the formation of this concept we observe a mutual 
infolding of causes: existence affirmed and grasped in a judgment, 
essence simultaneously apprehended in a concept; so that the 
judgment of existence is seen to be first in point of formal ” 
causality, the concept of essence (essence understood precisely as 
subject-measure of existence) first as regards material causality. 
The intellect thus is forming its primal idea—that of being—while 
uttering its primal judgment—that of existence—and uttering its 
primal judgment while forming its primal idea.” 

Our positions on this problem, then, can be summed up as 
follows. 

(1) Only the existent is intelligible in the full sense because 
it alone fully is; essence as such is unintelligible “" because essence 
as such is not. 

(2) The same is true of existence: existence as such is un- 
intelligible “ because existence as such is not. 

(3) But the existent is an existent only because of essence: 
that is to say, the existent has a nature; so that essence is intel- 
ligible only as nature of the ezistent. 

(4) Likewise the existent is, only because of existence; anid 


1 For, existence, though not a form, is analogically formal under the 
concept of act. 

16 Cf. J. Maritain, Existence and the Erzistent, trans. L. Galantiére and 
G. B. Phelan (New York, 1948), pp. 25-26. 

17 Save in the sense of “non-being,” which is intelligible only as a 
sign of the unqualified negative judgment, zx is not. 

18 See above, note 17. 
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therefore it must be said that existence is intelligible, not in 
itself ‘* because in itself it is not, but rather that existence is 
intelligible only as act of the existent. 


Let me add a brief comment upon a famous remark on the 
nature of existence. It is that existence is super-intelligible * as 
transcending the intelligibility of essence, which however is that 
principle in existent things which is primarily intelligible to us. 

Now it seems to me that the first part of this statement is 
verified in twofold fashion: in one way, through understanding 
“essence” as delimiting existence and as capacity for it, and in 
another by considering that existence, signifying act unqualifiedly, 
is of itself unlimited, while essence is restrictive of existence, as 
it were finitizing it. Behind this is the simple consideration that 
a thing is something that exists; that it is a thing, not because it 
exists, but because it is some thing; and that it is some thing 
because it has a definite nature—a nature such that existence is 
limited, and appropriated, to it. 

The second part of the preceding remark is, | think, seen to 
be true in principle through reflection upon the fact that since we 
are limited beings, the proper, proportionate object of our know!- 
edge—what we are by nature in tune with—is the limiting factor 
in being, namely essence. 


IV 


In the contemporary discussion of the question whether 


existence is a predicate, one time-worn argument frequently 
encountered * is this. (1) If exists is taken as a predicate, then 


29 With Paul Weiss | agree that existence is intelligible, but not that 
it is independent of individual beings. See his article “Ten Theses Relating 
to Existence,” this Review, X (1957), pp. 401-411. Rather, I am here pro- 
posing, with St. Thomas Aquinas, that existence, as act, is individually their 
inmost “core.” 

20 Cf. J. Maritain, op. cit., p. 34. 

2 Cf. C. D. Broad, Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research (Lon- 
don, 1953), pp. 182 f.; A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, 2nd ed. 
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all affirmative existential propositions become tautologies; “crows 
exist” will mean “crows are crows”; and (2) in that case all 
negative existential propositions become self-contradictory ; “crows 
do not exist” will mean “crows are not crows.” 

If it is asked why these inferences are drawn, the answer, 
it seems to me, is to be found in the false assumption that the 
verb ezists asserts not the existent’s act of being, but its mere self- 
identity. This indeed is good Platonism,* and the truth of the 
assumption would assuredly validate the argument. For “A exists” 
would then signify nothing else than “A is A,” and “A does not 
exist” would be the self-contradictory assertion that “A is not A.” 
I therefore agree with those who, like Professors G. Nakhnikian 
and G. Salmon, maintain * that this argument against taking 
exists as a predicate is invalid. I would not however concur in 
the view that ezists is, as they put it, a “logical constant” “—if 
this meant (as the word “constant” commonly implies) conceiving 
of existence in basically univocal fashion as a term of essentially 
uniform meaning. 

I would maintain, moreover, that this verb ezists is not 
susceptible of “quantificational treatment” * save analogically. 
| mean that, since existence is not univocally speaking a quantum 
at all, it is “quantifiable” only by virtue of the purely proportional 
similarity between manyness in matter, manyness in quiddity, 
and manyness in act of being. These are all proportionally 
pluralities, but only the first of them—material manyness—is 
univocally quantifiable. 

Nevertheless, | should like to remark upon the soundness of 
Professors Nakhnikian’s and Salmon’s recognition of the “unique- 
ness,” the “complete universality,” and the “non-descriptiveness” 
of this verb ezists.* For, as to the last point, it is perfectly clear 
that were exists a “descriptive predicate” it would needs be pre- 


(London, 1947), p. 43; J. Wisdom, Interpretation and Analysis (London, 
1931), p. 62. 

22 Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 78 d. 

28 See their Discussion, “ ‘Exists’ as a Predicate,” The Philosophical 
Review, LXVI (1957), pp. 535-542. 

24 Tbid., pp. 540, 542. 

25 Tbid. 

26 Tbid., p. 540. 
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dicamentally accidental, that is to say, a quidditative determinant. 
Such a view is clearly false; existence is not a whatness, not a 
“character.” It is clear, on the contrary, that the verb ezists is 
necessarily and uniquely universal, not as signifying essence or 
form or quiddity of any sort, but rather as signifying the act of 
being—the act which is to be. This is why it seems to me that 
to speak of existence as a “logical constant” (rather than a “meta- 
physical variant”) invites—I do not say necessitates—its treatment 
and interpretation in a univocal mode after the fashion of a cate- 
gory or some generic logos. 

There is an instructive historical example of conceiving of 
existence as a property. Briefly, it is as follows. 

For Descartes, “existence is demonstrated of God as it is 
demonstrated of a triangle that its three angles are equal to two 
right angles.” ” 

Agreeing with Descartes’ contemporary, Gassendi, that exist- 
ence is not a property of God or of anything else, Professor Kneale 
writes: “If when Descartes talks of a class of reality he means 
substances or attributes or relations, existence belongs to no class 
of reality. The word ‘existence’ is not a symbol for anything 
which can be either a constituent or a component of a simple 
proposition. It is only a logical auxiliary symbol.” * 

Professor Kneale goes on to point out that Descartes’ error 
consisted in assuming “that the proposition ‘God exists’ has the 
same form as a theorem of geometry,” whereas “the logical forms 
of the two propositions are exhibited more clearly,” Professor 
Kneale says, “in the sentences ‘something is divine’ and ‘if any- 
thing is a triangle, it has interior angles equal to two right 
angles’.” * 

To illustrate what he means by calling existence a “logical 
auxiliary symbol,” Professor Kneale remarks * that to say tame 
tigers exist is just one way of expressing the proposition ‘for some 


2? The Philosophical Works of Descartes, ed. Haldane and Ross, Vol. II, 
p. 229. 

28 William Kneale, “Is Existence a Predicate?” in Readings in Philoso- 
phical Analysis, selected and edited by H. Feigl and W. Sellars (New York, 
1949), p. 36. 

2° Ibid. 

8° Tbid. 
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z, x is tame and 2 is a tiger’,” and he adds that “other ways of 
expressing the same proposition are: there are tame tigers, some 
tigers are tame, something is a tame tiger.” 


Now let us grant emphatically, with Professor Kneale, that 
existence is not said of any subject as a property of its essence. 
Moreover, I think it indubitably true to say, with him, that “exist- 
ence” is not a symbol standing for any quidditative constituent or 
component of a simple proposition. But | would make the state- 
ment even stronger and assert that in no proposition whatever is 
“existence” expressive of what a thing is, save only in the pred- 
ication of existence of God. This point suffices (as Professor 
Kneale well shows in other terms) to dispose of Descartes’ “onto- 
logical argument” for God’s existence. I would insist, however, 
that the “logical form” of the proposition ‘God exists’ is not, as 
Professor Kneale avers, “exhibited more clearly in the sentence 
something is divine.” The two statements are not equivalent: 
“God exists” does not mean “something is divine,” nor vice versa. 


And the reason for denying their equivalence is this: Granted 
that God's existence is, uniquely, His self-identity, the fact remains 
that the concept of existence is not that of self-identity; the two 
statements, then, are conceptually distinct. 

I would likewise deny that the statement tame tigers ezist is 
the same as the statement there are tame tigers, or that some 
tigers are tame. For, to say that a thing exists is not to say that 
it is itself, though if it exists, it is itself, and if it is itself, it exists. 

In other words, “existence” is not “a logical auxiliary symbol” 
of an object's identity with itself; x exists is one judgment, z is x 
is another. We therefore conclude that Professor Kneale’s 
doctrine of the “logical auxiliary symbol” is not the true alternative 
to the valid denial he so ably makes of the notion that existence 
is a predicate in the sense of a quidditative determinant. 

Concluding this section I should like to propose the following 
considerations. 

(1) A predicate need not be quidditative. This we see clearly 
in the case of simple existential propositions, for these contain no 
link between the subject and something else; they merely assert 
the subject’s existence: X is. Such propositions, then, have no 
predicate at all in the sense of a quidditative determinant affecting 
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a subject; saying nothing whatever about what the subject is or 
is not, they simply assert that it is or is not. This is a primary 
reason why some metaphysicians—Professor Gilson, for example 
—miaintain that existence is not a predicate.’ And let me repeat: 
existence is not a quidditative predicate. Existence is however 
sometimes predicated; existence is a verb-predicate whenever it 
is said of something. 

(2) As some conceive the proposition in logic, the predicate 
in every affirmation is a form of some sort that determines the 
subject, which then is a matter that receives the predicated form.” 
This may be good Aristotelianism. But that point is not germane 
to this discussion. The relevant consideration, it seems to me, is 
that existence is not a form. My point is that existence, though 
analogically formal in the light of the notion of “act,” is not 
a determinant of a thing’s nature. If this is true, then the con- 
clusion is inescapable that existence itself is not amenable to treat- 
ment in such a propositional theory as the one cited above. 

(3) There is no absolute necessity, however, that the proposi- 
tion be conceived in the foregoing manner. A truly adequate 
propositional theory must make room for simple existential judg- 
ments. Existence need not be ruled out of so-called “logic” simply 
because it is not conceivable in the manner of an essence. There 
is a concept of existence; the word “existence” is meaningful. 
\s a matter of fact if existence were in no way conceivable then 
nothing would be conceivable, inasmuch as without existence (or 
some reference to it) nothing whatever in any sense is. Our 
position, then, is simply this: 

(4) Presence in knowledge implies existence in a logos, there 
being no judgment without some conception. Through this 
elementary insight the perennial point d’appui of human logic is 
clearly apparent. 


* Etienne Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949), 
p. 193. But see the 2nd edition of this work (Toronto, 1952), where the 
author explains (pp. 221 ff.) that proposition in substantially the 
terms I am proposing here. 

32 Were the terms formal and material used here, being understood in 
a certain proportional fashion, then this principle, I think, could be used 
as the basis of a truly adequate propositional theory. 
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Existence, in any mode of its actual presence (whether in 
knowing or not) has primarily the simple verbal sense of “to 
be.” 


y 

To summarize a lengthy analysis of classical doctrine, let it 
be said that verbs are twofold: either the verb to be, alone, as in 
simple existential propositions, or this verb plus some predicate, 
whether a verb or verb-form (adverb, participle), a noun or noun- 
form (adjective, gerund), as in all other propositions. Being 
equivalent to the verb to be followed by a predicate, verbal or 
nominal in character, every verb, therefore, is reducible to this 
one, that is to say, it is in the last analysis essentially referable 
to it, implicitly, if not explicitly. For every verb, in every tongue, 
somehow says “being.” 


Now, one may ask whether in the expression “I am,” which 
is equivalent to “I am existing,” the am is a copula joining two 
terms, subject and predicate. The answer is yes and no. It is 
not a copula linking two terms if by term is meant a quidditative 


factor—something designatable, therefore, by a noun or noun- 
form. For indeed existence as present in things is no such factor; 
in that sense it is not a term. Nor is there in the simple exist- 
ential proposition a predicate-term distinct from the verb; in “I 
am existing,” the existing, of course, is a mere repetition of the 
am. In such propositions the to be or the is can be considered a 
copula formally only if the repetition of this verb be regarded as a 
tertium quid, which in reality it is not; in “X is existing,” the 
existing is, of course, neither a tertium nor a quid. 

It obviously ought to be determined whether there is any 
compelling reason why such a fiction as this so-called copulative 
use of is in simple existential propositions should be promulgated; 
whether it is promulgated in order to satisfy the demands of some 
preconceived logic; and, if so, whether this logic represents intel- 
ligible necessities in the structure of the human mind. These 
questions, to my knowledge, await definitive, or at least adequately 
elaborated, solution. 

In any case it is clear that in every proposition lo be means 
and implies some way of being. For no non-existential judgrnent 
exists; to judge is to say, somehow, is, or is not. There are then 
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simple existential judgments and complex existential judgments. 
Attributive propositions (“the tiger is tame”), as distinct from 
simple existential ones (“the tame tiger exists”), are expressions 
of the latter sort of judgments. Indeed certain languages, like 
Hebrew, lack the verb to be. But logically the situation remains 
the same in such cases as in tongues containing this verb explicitly. 
The thought is identical; the to be is always there logically. The 
reason for this is that language is expressive of knowledge, and 
that knowledge not only is of being, but is itself a way of being. 
Now if we note that a being is in any case the togetherness of 
essence and existence, we shall see why the root items in any 
tongue are the noun and the verb. 

Moreover, if it is clear that the function of nouns is to express 
somehow the stability of essences or natures, verbs have as their 
proper scope the flux of movement or action. Action, however, 
is a certain manifestation or continuation of being. True enough, 
to be is not to act, save in God; in Him alone is being enacted. 
On the other hand, creatures, actuated by existence, enact it not, 
though, having existence, they act as a consequence. Now if verbs 
and verb-forms reflect this fact, bear in mind, nevertheless, that the 
verb to be has no immediately dynamic significance except in 
God; that “dynamism,” or “exercise” in the sense of dynamism, 
is the exclusive prerogative of the divine esse—which is the source 
of all esse; that is to say, it is only in God that being is action; 
in all else, being is received.” 

Nouns and noun forms, however, are well said to have quid- 
ditative import, verbs and verb-forms an existential one. The 
reason for this is clear. Human knowledge involves contact 
with being, effected initially through the senses. But there is 
no being unpossessed of a certain intelligible typology or form, 
structure or pattern; and to signify this fact nouns or noun- 
forms are needed in every tongue. Moreover, the fact that our 
senses are constantly apprising us of the ubiquitous flux, motion, 
change, process, this suffices to explain why all languages need 
verbs and verb-forms. For this dual state of affairs they all reflect: 
nouns, even temporal ones, are expressive of essence, form, or 
structure, excluding time, therefore, from the mode of their 


%° Cf. Sum. Theol., |, q. 
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signification; on the other hand, verbs refer (through action) to 
being, thus including time in the mode of their signification for 
us, even though the things signified be atemporal, or eternal.” 

Compounded of verb-forms as well as noun-forms, human 
tongues do not, as some (Heracliteans, old and new) would have 
it, parcel out reality into inert clods; to see language as staticiz- 
ing being argues a false and myopic view, for no human tongue 
consists of nouns only; there are also verbs. And we shall under- 
stand that even nouns do not express inert clods, if we bear in 
mind that what we call “essences” or “natures” are not static 
entities as though ezisting of themselves. Nor is it difficult to 
realize that every word in every language refers to a way of being, 
however obliquely, however variously. 

The difference between noun-forms and verb-forms is this: 
while the former concern the nature or whatness of the thing, the 
latter point to its being, or way of being, as such. No language 
can be expressive at once of both potency and act—of intelligible 
structure and, at the same time, of existence and action. Nouns 
and verbs, accordingly, are the basic stuff of any tongue. We 
proceed now to remark briefly upon the problem of existence as 
a copula. 


VI 


| have maintained that the verb to be is not formally a copula 
in simple existential propositions, that it plays therein a purely 
judicative rdle, which is simply to assert existence. Now I pro- 
pose to go farther and say that this verb has a formally and 
properly copulative function in but one case, namely, only when 
and in so far as it is not considered as existential act, is not seen 
as present in rerum natura. I am asserting that it has such a 
function only when there is as yet no judgment uttered, no yea- 
saying or nay-saying; that only when we have in mind a mere 
nexus of terms and are looking at it purely in that light, do we 
see the to be as a copula precisely, and nothing more. But 
observe this fact, that then we have made a mere object of simple 
apprehension out of that which in fact is a judgment. For 


3 Cf. J. Maritain, Introduction to Logic (New York, 1937), pp. 54-55. 
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example, say that | read in the newspaper the statement: “There 
is no cattle-rustling in Indiana today.” Say that my mind merely 
records the phrase, entertains it as meaningful, without judging 
of its truth or falsity. It is not then formally a judgment; it 
becomes such only at that moment when the mind actually affirms 
or denies the is: “No cattle-rustling exists in Indiana today.” Now 
in such a case the first, non-judgmental, moment of considera- 
tion, when a meaningful nexus of terms is contemplated without 
judgment of truth or falsity, logically precedes the second, judg- 
mental one; the assent of the mind is brought to bear upon a 
matter capable of receiving it; a kind of essence is help up to 
view.” And only at that pre-judgmental moment is the to be 
seen as copulative formally speaking. 

We now corne to a question that involves the very possibility 
of metaphysics itself: is there one idea or concept of being? 


Vil 


Sometimes it is argued, and well argued, that so many and 
diverse are things that they cannot without bamboozlement be 
covered by a single notion. The multifariousness of things, it 
is said, precludes their being lumped together under one concept.” 

This argument is not without force; one need but consider 
the existential diversity between a man and a mathematical surd, 
between the living God and the printed word “God” on this page; 
and so on. It is nevertheless a fact that to be in some way is 
common to all that in any way is. In other words, there is one 
authentic concept of being, and metaphysics as a single, unitary 
science is possible. The much-belabored fact that history 
burgeons with concepts of “being,” from Parmenides to Sartre, 
make it none the less necessary to maintain the existence of a single 
analogous concept of being, applicable to all things, be they as 
disparate as possible, even infinitely remote. 


85 Propositions in this state have been called “enunciative” as opposed 
to “judicative.” Cf. J. Maritain, op. cit., pp. 87-89. 

86 Cf. G. Klubertanz, S. J., Introduction to the Philosophy of Being 
(New York, 1955), p. 57, note 3, and p. 188. 
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To say, as some do,” that this concept contains its inferiors 
“confusedly” means, or in my opinion should mean, that it fuses 
all things into one conceptually. And this it does just because 
they all are and are beings, however variously. 

Without doubt, no such concept is itself the subject of meta- 
physics. The concept of being is properly studied, not as the 
subject of metaphysics, but as the means through which some 
knowledge of that subject may be acquired. Indeed idealist ontol- 
ogies, despite their differences, are one in this, that they make the 
concept, or some system of concepts, the subject of the inquiry. 
But in realist metaphysics that subject is, unrestrictedly, being; 
and the concept of being is the mental word through which being 
and the being in beings is somehow seen and known. 

By way of summary let it be said that since every single 
species of knowledge is one, it follows that if there is no one 
concept of being in and through which being is known in beings, 
then no metaphysical knowledge is or can possibly be. For that 
which accounts for the metaphysical character of our knowledge 
of things is the unitary metaphysical concept of being—a concept 
essentially varied and analogous, as reflecting in the mind the 
way things are. 


Vill 


The question concerning the involvement of our knowledge 
of God in our knowledge of existence can be answered most 
readily, I believe, in the form of another question—a purely 
rhetorical one, namely, whether anything could be more mean- 
ingless ultimately than to consider “our knowledge of being” 


without reference to its source, which alone in the last analysis 
wives it whatever significance it may have. For the upshot of the 
matter seems to me this: that our metaphysical knowledge, 


87 T.e., many Thomists, using the vocabulary of John of St. Thomas. 
Cf. his Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus (Naturalis Philosophiae), ed. Rei- 
ser, Vol. II, p. 26, b24. 

88 To cite two classic formulae: “Scientia communis considerat uni- 
versale ens”; “Ens est subjectum hujus scientiae."’ St. Thomas Aquinas, In 
IV Metaph., lect. 1, no. 532-533 (Cathala edition). 
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fragmentary and meager though it assuredly is, does take on some 
definitive dimensions just in the measure of its appreciation as 
knowledge of Him Who is Being. And the reason for this is 
exceedingly simple, namely that beings are, only because Being 
is. Metaphysics, then, can be an effective means of deepening 
our understanding of the fact that our knowledge of being is 
always at least implicitly a knowledge of its Principle; that this 
Principle is the being (esse) of all things, not indeed in pantheistic 
fashion, but nonetheless ubiquitously, actually, causally; that 
without Him Who is Being, nothing at all ever is. And thus, 
even metaphysically, it makes good sense for us to say that in 
Him we, and all things besides, literally live and move and are; 
that to know being is to see God, always indeed with our blinkers 
on, but to see Him even so, where He is: in the being, as such, 
of whatever has it. 


University of Notre Dame. 





KNOWLEDGE OF REMOTE EXISTENCE 
JOHN O. NELSON 


,— are two things that must be done if we are to make 
secure in philosophy the truth that we do and can know “remote 
existences” —that is, the existence of things when not present to 
our senses. First, we must show that the contrary claim is not 
compelling,’ in spite of the powerful and persuasive arguments 
that give it that appearance; and this we can do by demonstrating 
that those arguments are in reality fallacious or inconclusive. 
Secondly, we must prove that we do know remote existences. 

Following the above scheme of demonstration, the first part 
of the present discussion will be devoted to a refutation of the 
arguments that support scepticism on the point under discussion. 
The second part of the discussion will then be devoted to proving 
that we do know remote existences. 


1. Refutation of the logical arguments 


By a “logical argument” | mean one that purports to show 
that a proposition or thesis is self-contradictory or leads to con- 
tradictions and hence cannot possibly be asserted as true. 

Clearly, however, assertions of knowledge of remote exis- 
tences are not formally self-contradictory, nor is there an express 
contradiction or inconsistency between the terms “knowledge” 
and “remote existence.” But what does sxem to be the case is 
that knowledge implies certain properties which investigation 
shows cannot be possessed by assertions of remote existences; and 


, 


it is on these grounds that logical arguments purport to show 
that we cannot possibly know remote existences. Thus, it can 
be argued that knowledge implies certainty, or the impossibility 
of being mistaken, or the necessity of being true, and that in- 
vestigation shows that none of these properties can be possessed 
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by assertions of remote existences; ' hence, any assertion of knowl- 
edge of remote existences amounts to the contradiction of saying 
at one and the same time both that we can and cannot be mistaken, 
or that our assertion is necessarily true and yet it is not, and so 
on. 

| shall not discuss each of these arguments separately but the 
single argument that they all presuppose. That single argument 
may be stated as follows: a) Knowledge of something implies 
the impossibility of conceiving the contrary; * b) we can conceive 
falsifications of any assertion of remote existences; * c) to assert 
knowledge of remote existences is therefore to fall into this con- 
tradiction—we assert in effect both’ that we can and cannot con- 
ceive the contrary of something. 

Demonstrably, a) and b) are both true. Thus we attack 
assertions of knowledge by claiming that the opposite can be 
conceived, e.g., we say, “You assert that you know the desk is in 
the attic. But isn’t it conceivable that it has been moved?’ 
Clearly, though, the possibility of conceiving things differently 
could not weigh against assertions of knowledge unless assertions of 
knowledge did imply in some sense the impossibility of conceiving 
anything different. And as for assertions of remote existences, 


it is evident that we can conceive their falsifications. For suppose 
I say, “There is a desk in the attic. I saw it there this morning.” 
I can conceive that someone has entered the attic since | was there 
and has removed the desk. | can conceive that when | looked in the 
attic this morning | only thought I saw a desk—what I saw was 
merely a shadow or an optical illusion. And in the same manner | 


* For examples of this claim in the literature of philosophy vide 
\ristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Bk 6, chap. 2: “We all suppose that what we 
know is not even capable of being otherwise; of things capable of being 
otherwise we do not know, when they have passed outside our observation, 
whether they exist or not” (trans. Ross); Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, 
Bk 1, part 3, sec. 1; Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, 
Bk 4, chap. 3, sec. 5. 

2 Usually this premiss has appeared so self-evident to philosophers they 
have accepted it without question or argument. Vide Hume, op. cit., Bk 1, 
part 3, sec. 6: “Such an inference would amount to knowledge and would 
imply the absolute contradiction and impossibility to conceive anything 
different.” 

’ Cf. Locke, op. cit., Bk 4, Chap. II, sec. 9. 
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can conceive falsifications of every other assertion of remote 
existences that comes to mind. 

On the face of it, the truth of c), and with it the conclusion 
that we cannot know remote existences, seem to follow ineluctably 
from our admissions of the truth of a) and b). Such, however, 
is not the case: a) and b) do not entail the proposition expressed 
by c), that we contradict ourselves in asserting knowledge of 
remote existences. 

Where appearances here deceive us is in the amphibolies ‘ 
and abstractions of our philosophical discussion. When we say 
that to assert knowledge of a remote existence implies the impos- 
sibility of conceiving the contrary and that any assertion of a 
remote existence can be conceived to be mistaken or falsified, we 
propound grammatical ab tractions, devoid of distinctions of time, 
place, and dramatis personae. When we compute from these 
abstractions that no one can ever know remote existences we 
either take our abstractions to embody distinctions of time, place, 
and dramatis personae, which we have no right to do, or we 
tacitly suppose that such distinctions do not count, which we 
have no right to suppose either. In the same way we might 
argue: “If anyone hopes he cannot despair; but any person can 
despair; therefore, it is false that anyone hopes.” 

The equivocations in the argument with which we are con- 
cerned are similar though more subtle. Taken abstractly, for 
instance, it is true that any assertion of a remote existence can 
be conceived to be falsified; that is, we can specify a context for 
the assertion in which it is possible for someone to conceive it 
falsified. . But taken particularly the truth is that only if a person 
is of an indifferent or somewhat doubting mind can he conceive 
falsifications of an assertion of remote existences. We argue, 
though, as if particular dispositions of mind did not count; and 
through this and similar omissions we pass from the truth, 
abstractly taken, that assertions of remote existences can be con- 


“ Cf. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Smith A281 = B337: “It 
would be absurd to alter this logical principle (i.e., the dictum de omni et 
nullo) so as to read: what is not contained in a universal concept is also 
not included in the particular concepts which stand under it.” The point we 
are making in the immediately following paragraphs is, it will be seen, 
essentially Kant’s, with a different application. 
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ceived to be falsified to the conclusion that any specific person can 
conceive any specific assertion of remote existences to be falsified; 
and thus to the final conclusion that no person can really know 
remote existences in that for him to aflirm that he does is to 
aflirm in substance a contradiction, i.e., that he cannot conceive 
falsified that which he can conceive falsified. But what is not 
true of course is that the grammatical abstraction, “assertions of 
remote existence can be conceived to be falsified,” permits us to 
conclude that any specific person can conceive any specific asser- 
tion of remote existences to be falsified. And that it does not is 
made most abundantly clear in the very case of the person who 
asserts knowledge of a remote existence! 


When a person asserts knowledge he gives us to understand 
that certainty and conviction rule his breast; likewise, the pre- 
sumption is that he makes such an assertion only as long as 
certainty and conviction do rule his breast. A person, then, who 
honestly asserts knowledge cannot doubt, nor can he undertake 
the gestures or postures which express doubt or lead to doubt. If 
he does, he is attempting to act two incompatible réles at once. 


Now when we conceive something to be different from what 
it is asserted to be, or we give reasons why the assertion might 
be mistaken, we are undertaking activities and gestures which 
express doubt or lead to doubt. And this we may, of course, do 
with respect to the assertions of knowledge of some other person, 
or with respect to assertions of knowledge of our own made in 
the past. But logically and psychologically we cannot both assert 
knowledge of remote existences and at the same time express 
doubt concerning those assertions. Nor in actual life do we. 
When, for example, we assert that we know our desk is in the 
attic because we saw it there this morning we do not at the 
same time admit that we can conceive its not being there. We 
do not, at least, so long as we continue or are inclined to continue 
to assert knowledge of the desk’s existence and location. Thus, 
if someone else objects, “But can you not conceive that someone 
entered the house and moved the desk?” we reply, “No, that is not 
conceivable. My wife was in the house all the time,” and so on. 
To be sure, pertinent and persistent objections may lead to a 
change of feelings on our parts; we may, finally, grant that we 
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can conceive falsifications of our previous assertion. But we are 
then on the way to granting that we do not know; and that is a 
different story. What concerns us here is only the fact that the 
possibility of conceiving falsifications of assertions of remote exist- 
ences does not extend to everyone; it does not extend, e.g., to 
those who inake assertions of knowledge of those remote exist- 
ences. Consequently, it is not true that for anyone to assert 
knowledge of remote existences is to engage himself in con- 
tradiction. 

Premiss c) therefore falls to the ground, and with it all 
logical arguments that pretend to prove that we cannot know 
remote existences, presupposing as they do the above argument. 


2. Refutation of the psychological arguments 


We dissipate the power of the logical arguments which pur- 
port to prove that we cannot know remote existences the moment 
we reveal the amphibolies and equivocations on which they are 
based. Thus, if those philosophers were right who maintain that 
all philosophical paradoxes and problems arise out of mistakes and 
misconstructions of grammar, we should now have entirely 
demolished the claim that we cannot know remote existences. In 
fact, however, there remains an argument of psychological 
character that is bound always and irresistibly to force or incline 
our assent to that falsehood. 

When we contemplate assertions of remote existences from 
the perspective of philosophy we do so, not as assertors of those 
propositions, but merely contemplators of them. It is not there- 
fore incumbent that certainty or conviction rule our breasts with 
respect to them. The very opposite! In that we are inquiring 
philosophically as to the certainty or uncertainty of those pro- 
positions we must be of a mind (that is our profession) to advance 
objections and doubts regarding them; for how else should we 
test their claim of certainty? Hence, we must see if we can 
conceive falsifications of all examples of assertions of remote 
existences which are presented for our inspection; and invariably 
we discover that we can, in that (in this artificial circumstance, 
where it is not our concern to assert remote existences) we can 
always be of an indifferent or doubting mind. 
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As we said before, in conceiving falsifications of assertions, 
in raising questions and objections regarding their claims of 
knowledge, we are going through gestures of doubt. It is 
psychologically understandable, therefore, that we should feel 
something like a real doubt as we inspect those assertions, much 
as when we read accounts of skin disease we are apt to feel some- 
thing like a real itching. Consequently, as we contemplate the 
various assertions of remote existences that occur to us, we not 
only find ourselves inescapably wondering whether we do really 
know those existences, but, feeling the sting of the doubt con- 
tained in our very philosophical activities, we inescapably feel a 
compulsion to deny any such knowledge at all. 

But does the fact that we must irresistibly succumb to feelings 
of doubt when we reflect philosophically upon assertions of knowl- 
edge of remote existences prove that we are not entitled to assert 
such knowledge? It does not; or at least, considered alone, it 
does not. For the mere existence of a psychological state, no 
matter how irresistible it may be or how invariable in its occur- 
rence, may represent illusion just as well as truth. For example, 
we shall always see things double when we press our eyeball, 
but this does not mean that there really exist, e.g., two candles, 
two tables, two chairs before us. If the psychological argument that 
we have been discussing is to be shown to prove that we cannot 
know remote existences it will also have to be shown that the 
doubts which it engenders constitute good evidence for denying 
knowledge of remote existences. 

Can anything, then, be said in favor of the last thesis? Seem- 
ingly there can be and it comes to this. Truth, it may be 
argued, is only secured and established through the impartial 
examination of things. Accordingly, if philosophers succumb to 
doubt every time that they inspect claims of knowledge of remote 
existencies, the very fact that they impartially inquired whether 
such knowledge is possible lends credibility to their sceptical 
feelings. 

Now impartiality, a questioning spirit, may in fact be the 
necessary instruments to secure and establish knowledge. There 
are, however, two false suppositions contained in the previous 
argument which invalidate it entirely. 
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First, it is tacitly supposed that inquiry and a questioning 
spirit not only can but ought to coexist with knowledge. But 
we have already seen that a questioning state of mind and a state 
of knowing cannot be entertained at one and the same time 
regarding the same matter. This, though, is what we are being 
asked to do in the argument under discussion when we are asked 
to subject to inquiry and doubt our own assertions of knowledge 
of remote existences. On that score alone the argument is absurd 
and untenable. 


Secondly, though a questioning spirit may be the necessary 
instrument of knowledge in the way that preparation is the neces- 
sary instrument for (later) passing a test, something here depends 
on the sort of questioning involved. Qucctioning that knows no 
conditions of satisfaction, like the child’s “Why? Why?” and 
which cannot therefore eventuate in certainty and knowledge is 
obviously not an instrument for obtaining knowledge. But no 
conditions of satisfaction are attached to the questioning under 
discussion, or what conditions are envisaged as satisfying it are 
conditions which, by definition, are precluded, i.e., the presence 
of remote existences to our senses. Thus, on this count also, the 
above argument is absurd and untenable. 

What other grounds, then, can we appeal to in order to show 
that our doubts in the present matter provide evidence that we 
cannot know remote existences? Clearly, we cannot appeal to 
remote existences, like past hallucinations, to support our denial 
that we can have knowledge of such existences. Really, all that 
we can appeal to is the fact that we were able to conceive falsifica- 
tions of each assertion of remote existences that we examined. But 
here we appeal to remote existences—our past behavior in con- 
ceiving these falsifications. Nor does it change matters if we 
appeal, not to past envisagements, but present envisagements, if 
such a thing can be done. For it is clear that these envisagements 
of ours are gestures of doubt purely and simply, having no connec- 
tion with anything in the particular situation that calls for doubt 
(as, for example, they sky now clouding calls for doubt that the 
predicated eclipse will be visible). And this is shown by the 
fact that the qualms of doubt that these envisagements inspire 
vanish the moment that we cease to philosophize; the moment, as 
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Hume noted in the Treatise and Inquiry, that we engage ourselves 
in practical affairs. Being merely the offspring of the gestures of 
doubt that comprise our philosophical inquiry, and not the off- 
spring of enduring features of our environment or situation, when 
we terminate our philosophical inquiry they must cease to exist 
also. 

But if our feelings of doubt in the present matter arise from 
mere gestures of doubt, and these gestures of doubt consist in 
our envisagements of falsifications of assertions of remote exist- 
ences, then these envisagements, whether past or present, neither 
supply nor comprise evidence on which to base doubt. They may 
and do produce qualms or feelings of doubt, but they do not and 
cannot legitimize those qualms or feelings. For they stand in 
need of justification to the very extent that our qualms or feelings 
of doubt do. Hence, we are still left without any ground for the 
claim that remote existences cannot be known, even though psycho- 
logically we seem to be unable to resist the claim. On the con- 
trary, our doubts being of the nature and source described, being 
self-engendered and so more comparable to the doubts and fancies 
of insanity than to the perceptions of sane, waking life, we are 
perfectly entitled to rid ourselves of then in whatever way we can. 
And that way is, as Hume tells us, by abjuring the particular 
philosophical activity that engenders them. 


I 


So far, we have seen that the logical arguments which are 
meant to show that we cannot know remote existences are fal- 
lacious, and that the psychological arguments, though irresistible 
if contemplated, are in truth groundless and prove nothing. At 
the very least, then, the claim that we cannot know remote exist- 
ences proves to be completely arbitrary and deserves no more 
credence than any other completely arbitrary claim. 

To rest our case here, however, is to leave unsilenced a ques- 
tion that can still vitiate our thinking, namely, the question, “Is 
it not possible that the claim that we cannot know remote exist- 
ences is right, even though arbitrary?” In order to put to rest 
this and similar questions, nothing will suffice except to prove 
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that we do know remote existences. But how we are to do that 
without appealing in our premisses to what we are trying to 
establish in our conclusion it is not easy to see. 

..The validations that we normally employ in everyday life for 
assertions of knowledge of remote existences, e.g., “I saw it there 
yesterday,” “It was there yesterday,” “The door is locked and 
there is no other entrance” (validations, say, for “I know the 
desk is still in the attic”) implicitly assert the very sort of knowl- 
edge they are meant to validate. Therefore we cannot have 
recourse to them. Nor can we have recourse to “intuitions” or 
other psychological acts or events that are meant to supply us with 
the wanted knowledge, because it turns out that unless ante- 
cedently we had knowledge of remote existences these psycho- 
logical act or events would be bare of any such knowledge. 
Furthermore, we cannot depict special ways of having knowledge 
of remote existences or even proofs that we do without already 
presupposing such knowledge; namely, knowledge of those very 
ways or proofs. But this knowledge we cannot attribute to those 
same ways or proofs without begging the question at issue. And 
so it goes: however we try to justify our claim of knowledge of 
remote existences we appear always to beg the question, to pre- 
suppose somewhere in our argument our conclusion. 

What is suggested by this is that knowledge of remote exist- 
ences is implicit in whatever we say, so that any positive proof of 
its existence must necessarily disqualify itself by containing what 
is to be proved in its premisses. By the same token, however, it 
must be possible to prove that we know remote existences, not by 
positive proofs, but by the negative kind of proof, reductio ad 
absurdum, that is sometimes employed in geometry and other 
mathematical sciences. 


_ It is easy enough to show that the claim, “We cannot know 
remote existences,” has as its corollaries what would generally be 
considered to be the very paradigms of absurdity, i.e., proposi- 
tions like, “I do not know whether or not I existed yesterday,” 
“[ do not know whether or not I have socks on” (said when not 
looking at one’s feet). The trouble is: if one is not willing to 


see such propositions as absurd there is no way of demonstrating 
that they are, and some philosophers will want to deny that they 
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are absurd, holding that they merely express the truth that we 
cannot know remote existences. But certainly if it can be 
demonstrated that the claim, “We cannot know remote existences,” 
contains within itself its own denial then it will have to be granted 
by everyone that the claim is absurd and cannot be entertained. 

Now that the claim in question contains within itself its 
own implicit denial is made clear from the following consideration. 
The affirmation which it makes, that any proposition that asserts 
knowledge of remote existences is false, entails that at least one 
other proposition or thought has been present to our minds 
besides this one. And that is so because if no other proposition 
or thought had been present, this affirmation now present to our 
mind could have no meaning; it would stand like the statement, 
“All statements are true or false,” where there had never been 
made any other statement. 

But if the claim that we do not and cannot know remote 
existences must be denied as implicitly self-contradictory, then it 
must be affirmed that we can and do know remote existences. 


University of Colorado. 





OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS-IN-THEMSELVES 
CLIVE INGRAM-PEARSON 


on idea of things-in-themselves, in the sense of unknown and 


unknowable realities behind phenomena, has always been open 
to question: for it seems to imply the contradiction that it is 
known both that there are such realities and that they are un- 
knowable. l want to suggest that the seeming contradiction can 
be resolved by a more original analysis of the idea of things-in- 
themselves and that such an analysis issues in a revised under- 
standing as to the status of facts in general. 

The dilemma about “unknown things-in-themselves” makes 
it clear that something is as a matter of fact known about them: 
namely, that whatever they are like, they do exist. So that what 
is at fault in the description is not obviously the very idea of 
things-in-themselves (which remain for the moment unspecified ) 
but the idea “unknown” as applied to them. The first question 
therefore is, “What is there in the idea of a thing’s being unknown 
which allows this idea to issue in a descriptive dilemma?” 

The answer that suggests itself is that the idea “unknown,” 
though it seems to be a single or simple idea, cannot in fact be 
such. “Unknowability,” and therefore “knowability,” must have 
at least two implications radically distinct so that a dilemma will 
issue in every case of the use of these terms precisely from the 
failure to make evident the distinction. And it is the case that 
there are two general sense of “knowing” and “not knowing.” 
In one (and the most general) sense to know or understand any- 
thing is to conceive it as identical with something that we already 
know. In other words, it is known of everything no matter 
what, that it is able to be made intelligible by being described in 
terms of something else. The possibilities for knowing in this 
sense are in theory as numerous as the number of things, 
and according to what other things are in fact considered, 
such possibilities open out the further problems for the 
theoretical reason as to whether any particular thing is most 
adequately described within a certain sphere of reference or 
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some other sphere. But the question of knowing or under- 
standing in this systematic way is of differing intelligible content 
from another question of the understanding which runs parallel 
to it. This is the question as to whether any particular thing 
does in fact exist somewhere. That there is a difference between 
the intelligible content of these distinct questions may be 
demonstrated in the observation that we may doubt either that a 
thing of whose existence we are sure is really what we think it 
is, or conversely we may doubt whether a thing for which we 
would have an adequate systematic description if it did exist, exists 
or not. And in addition, the two possibilities for knowing 
involved in the questions are distinct in complexity. The com- 
plicated possibilities for describing any thing systematically are 
paralleled in our other knowledge by but a single ontological 
alternative in each case—the thing either exists or it does not; 
there is no third possibility. 

Now it is obvious that the reference to “unknown things-in- 
themselves” can be a reference only of the systematic kind—a 
statement of the fact that we do not seem to know enough about 
things-in-themselves to be able to describe them systematically. 
It is not, and cannot be, a reference of the ontological variety—a 
statement that whatever things-in-themselves are like, they don’t 
exist. Or at least it is as a statement of this order that the 
reference to things-in-themselves would reduce itself to nonsense. 
But since the phrase “unknown things-in-themselves” does not 
make clear this distinction as it stands, it is obvious that to be 
in any Way communicative as it stands, it must make something 
of the attempt implied in its form, namely, to combine the two 
spheres of knowledge. The source of, and reason for, the 
reference to unknown things-in-themselves thus emerges. It is 
the attempt to make the ezistence of something intelligible in 
terms of the systematic understanding, and it is this unique 
attempt which at first sight is mistaken for a descriptive dilemma. 
The second question therefore is, “Can a form of understanding 
combining the essential traits of the two general ways of knowing 
be achieved at all?” 

Now it is true that our last question cannot be answered af- 
firmatively where “thingness-in-itself” signifies a thing’s mere 
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“givenness” or “being there” or “objectivity.” Such a signification 
refuses to be integrated into the systematic understanding because 
the thing considered in this way is the same regardless of what 
else exists, and the systematic understanding functions upon its 
simultaneous knowledge regarding what else exists. But on the 
other hand though existence in the sense of “givenness” cannot be 
described, neither does it adequately express “thingness-in-itself” 
where this is an attempt to refer to the reality of things. Other 
things, which do not contribute to a thing’s “givenness” can and 
do contribute to the thing’s real possibilities for being system- 
atically described, so that the truth about the thing’s reality is 
both that it is given or exists, and that it is given to the precise 
world situation in which it is found and knowledge of which 
makes its description possible. In other words,-thingness-in-itself, 
if this is meant to refer to the reality of entities, implies more 
than the “givenness” of things in distinction from their system- 
atic description. For precisely by the uncovering of the pos- 
sibilities for systematic description is the thing-itself appropriated 
to a context wider than that of its mere givenness or existence. 
Such an appropriation alone, therefore, is able to uncover the full 
area of any thing’s reality, its ezxistence-in-a-particular-world- 
situation. 


Now it is not the point of the foregoing remarks that the 
meaning of existence, in the sense of the reason for the fact of the 
difference between the existence and non-existence of any thing, 
depends in any way upon the appropriating act of knowledge, or 
upon the knower, or upon discovery. What it does claim is 


‘ 


that although the fact of existence or “givenness” is not in any 
way dependent upon the knower, neither does existence in this 
sense adequately comprehend the area of the reality of things. 
The mere “being there” of the thing is completely independent of 
the knower and is therefore beyond intelligible analysis; on the 
other hand the knower is not cut off from the only possible truth 
about the reality of the thing. The meaning of existence, even 
if it could be attained, would always fail to attribute to the thing 
the real significance following upon the realization of that exist- 
ence in a particular time and place. Yet it is its existence in a 
particular time and place which is the truth about its reality, and 
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this truth about the thing can be seen only by the knower. Thing- 
ness-in-itself, the reality of the thing, is more than its own mere 
givenness, and it is only when incorrectly considered merely as 
such (and in distinction from the appropriating act of knowledge) 


that it reduces itself to something that cannot be revealed. 


The foregoing analysis of the Kantian idea of “unknown 
things-in-themselves” issues, then, in an other-than-Kantian under- 
standing of the status of things-in-themselves. The noumenal 
reality of things, in the only sense in which this is meaningful, 
is not a reality hidden behind the phenomenal object in some 
mysterious wry, but a reality hidden behind the appropriating act 
of the knower. What is commonly taken to be the basic truth 
about things in their distinction from the knower, that is, their 
very reality, their thingness-in-itself, is in fact a truth or meaning 
bestowed upon them by the knower. So the revelation of the 
conditions under which “unknown things-in-themselves” becomes 
a meaningful reference, reveals also that the question about the 
noumenal reality of things, or things-in-themselves, is a question 
posed not about the status of things in their independence of the 
knower, but about the knower’s relationship even to the so-called 
inner or private reality of things. Where the reference to un- 


known things-in-themselves does not place itself forever beyond 
intelligible analysis, the knower is revealed to himself as nou- 


menal. What we are trying to say in a concise way when we 
use the phrase “unknown things-in-themselves” is that the prob- 
lem of what we mean by the reality of things, is a problem about 
the ontological status of something other than the things, which 
makes this reference to them possible. More precisely, the 
reference to “unknown things-in-themselves” is a reference to the 
knower as the appropriating agent through whom thingness-in- 
itself hecome an intelligible description. 

This reference to the knower in the analysis of the meaning 
of thingness-in-itself bears out in another way the definition of 
thingness-in-itself to which it gives rise. It has already appeared 
that the knower forces himself into the analysis of thingness-in- 
itself as the appropriating agent who alone is able to break 
through the simple givenness of brute facts to the realm of the 
true (relational) reality which the term signifies. And once 
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brought to the focus of attention, the knower himself illustrates 
what he discovers to be true of all other entities, that his own 
thingness-in-itself, in the sense of his reality, is more than mere 
“givenness.” 


The unique status of the knower is of course made possible 
by the fact of consciousness. But since Hume, consciousness has 
been hard pressed to give any adequate account of itself. The 
root of the difficulty in the analysis of consciousness is that it can 
be recognized and defined only by reference to that with which 
it is filled; it bears a continual intentional relation to that which 
is other than consciousness. In description, consciousness always 


seems to be something other than anything it can be said to be, 
but it cannot be said what this “something other” is. The result, 
more often than not, is that consciousness in effect becomes 
reduced to nothing at all. 

Now the analysis which reaches this negative conclusion as 
to the status of consciousness is itself up against a deep-seated 
difficulty—that of explaining how, as nothing at all, consciousness 
could ever be filled with “the other.” And what we are suggest- 
ing here is that a more constructive insight into the status of 
consciousness both bypasses this difficulty and lends support to 
the general thesis of the fundamentally relational character of 
thingness-in-itself. For it is not that consciousness, in neve! 
being found apart from some definite determination, denies its 
own existence. On the contrary it is in this continual relation 
with “the other” that it makes evident its existence and fulfills itself. 
Not that consciousness has no independent reality, but that this 
reality can be manifest, or brought into the realm of meaning and 
truth, only in a relationship with other things. Consciousness 
achieves its positive status in fact, precisely as the exemplar of the 
meaning of “thingness-in-itself”: that is, it above all else makes 
clear, by refusing to make itself intelligible in any other way, 
that the area of its reality transcends its mere givenness and is 
coincident with the relationships that this givenness makes pos- 
sible. That relatedness to himself which the knower discovers 
as the meaning of the reality of thingness-in-itself of entities, he 
finds also exemplified in the consciousness that makes the defini- 
tion of thingness-in-itself possible. In both these areas of experi- 
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ence th 


common truth emerges, precisely with regard to the 
understanding of thingness-in-itself, and generally with regard to 
the universal status of facts, that there is no greater mistake than 
to confuse reality or thingness-in-itself with mere objectivity. 
Thingness-in-itself, as soon as it means anything at all, fails to 


imply any factual independence of things from the appropriating 
acts of the knowing subject. 


University of Queensland. 





CRITICAL STUDIES 


PLATO AND AFTER 
A. BOYCE GIBSON 


‘tex two books here reviewed * have this much in common: they 


are concerned with the problem of “being” in Greek philosophy. 
Dr. Loriaux writes on the relation of “being” in Plato to “essence,” 
that is to say, on the relation of being to that which, separated 
from being, would be less than being. Dr. Merlan writes on the 
relation of “being” to the One that is more than being, and his 
field of operations is the early Academy and Aristotle. Both of 
them have pre-occupations which overshadow their inquiries, and 
at the same time give life to them: Dr. Loriaux is anxious to 
show that Plato was not an “essentialist,” in the sense in which 
the word might be used by Neo-Scholastics or existentialists in 
France or Belgium. Dr. Merlan is anxious to show that as a matter 
of history tendencies ordinarily listed as Neoplatonist stem back 
to the older Academy and have left significant traces in Aristotle. 
But, for both of them, the location and definition of being is the 
point on which their other preoccupations focus; and this review 
will attempt to follow them. 

In his introduction (p. 7), Loriaux cites a passage from 
Etienne Gilson’s L’étre et l’essence, p. 30, in which Plato is 
represented as the typical “essentialist” thinker; i.e., a thinker 
who, when he talks about “being,” is really talking about 
“essences.” It is Loriaux’s main contention that when Plato talks 
about being, or oJsia, he refers to “the intelligible Form explicitly 
considered as Being and as existing in itself” (p. 9). It is im- 
portant to see just what the issue is. It is not whether Plato 
means, when he says “being,” what the rest of us would call 
“essence; he clearly thinks of whatever it is he is thinking about, 
just as “being.” The question is whether, from his account of it, it 
is such that, in the light of later distinctions, we should have to 


' R. Loriaux, 8. J., L’étre et la forme selon Platon (Bruges: Museum 
Lessianum, Desclée de Brouwer, 1955), and Philip Merlan, From Platonism 
lo Neoplatonism (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1953). 
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call it “essence.” This is the question which after an exhaustive 
study of the relevant dialogues Loriaux answers in the negative. 

The problem arises because the great realities for Plato are the 
Forms; and Forms seem to many of us to be abstract concepts 
hypostatized. “Being” has already something of a formal aspect. 
in such a context, “essence” and “being” are two sides of the same 
thing; and the very word “essence” therefore presents a problem. 
It clearly does not mean “concept”; the whole of Greek philosophy 
is realist through and through. The “essence,” as much as 
“being,” is “out there,” to be apprehended. Again, it cannot be 
held against it that it is impersonal and immovable, for “being” 


in Plato is also impersonal and immovable. In a developed 


theistic philosophy, or an anti-conceptual humanist philosophy 
like existentialism, the contrast between essence and existence is 
manifest. In Plato, what is said most truly to exist is something 
so much like what was later called essence that it is hard to discern 
the difference. One suspects that Loriaux has been stimulated 
in his research not so much by a puzzle in Plato as by a puzzle 
about Plato devised by later thinkers in their own language. 

Nevertheless, a distinction can quite properly be made be- 
tween the “what” of what is and the being of it: and provided it 
is clear that the distinction is within one thing and not between 
two things, the emphasis placed by Plato now on one and now on 
the other is a subject well worth investigating. Now what 
Loriaux wants to assert is that even when he is most concerned 
about what it is he never fails to make it clear that it is The 
sense of “being” is the mainspring of Plato’s whole philosophy, 
even if certain French translators and commentators slant his 
thinking otherwise. “The Form, for Plato, constitutes a genuine 
existent in the strongest sense which can be given to the word” 
(p. 21). This, then, is the thesis which we have to trace through 
the sequence of the dialogues.’ 

First of all, however, we must note a distinction to which 
Loriaux properly attaches importance: that between “dialectique 
ascendante” and “dialectique descendante.” Every writer on Plato 
has at the back of his mind some working assumption about the 


2 Whether this is the thesis which Gilson intended to deny is another 
question. See below, p. 591. 
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difference between “earlier” and “later” dialogues. Loriaux 
brings his assumption well into the open: it is that in the earlier 
dialogues, up to and including the Republic, Plato is moving 
from the many to the One, while in the later dialogues, beginning 
with the logical sections of the Phaedrus and proceeding to a 
climax in the Sophist and Timaeus, he reverses the process (in 
the manner prescribed in Republic 511B), and climbs down the 
ladder from the One to the Many.’ Now in the first movement, 
in which he is facing towards that which is, his concern for the 
being of the Forms is everywhere displayed; without it, the whole 
argument disappears. In the second movement, his concern is 
for the classification, of the Forms, that is to say, it is concentrated 
on the “what” of each, in such a way as to distract attention from 
their quality. as existents. Nevertheless, to distinguish their 
essences takes nothing away from their existence (p. 163), and, 
indeed, it is from the positions attained in the dialectic of ascent 
(existence and all) that the dialectic of descent proceeds (p. 156). 

As far as the ascent is concerned, the task which Loriaux 
has set himself is not diflicult, and it is less controversial than 


he thinks it is. He has only to select and cite key passages of 
the Phaedo and the Republic to show that oJsiz in Plato does not 


‘ 


mean simply “essence,” but entails a reference to “being.” It is 
because the world as revealed to 4¢§«, “opinion” or “belief,” in- 
completely is. that it is necessary to turn to the Forms as revealed 
in émetqun, “knowledge.” In the same way, it is because the 
Forms as independent pluralities incompletely are that it is neces- 
sary to go behind them to the Form of the Good. Loriaux, 
looking forward to St. Thomas, calls these necessities by the 
name of “proofs” (p. 68 et al.); and in fact they do provide the 
first foundations for the cosmological argument. They are not 
proofs in the demonstrative sense of the word; but they are 
what the mind must submit to if it is dominated by the quest for 


* Loriaux interprets the Parmenides and the Theaetetus as evincing a 
genuine perplexity in the adapting of the theory of Forms to the “‘dialectique 
descendante.” (Cf. especially pp. 127-142, and 148-156.) Assuming that in 
the first part of the Parmenides the theory of Forms is not overthrown, but 
merely sent back for revision (which is what Plato himself says about it), 
this theory, worked out as it is in considerable textual detail, deserves close 
attention, and it is to be regretted that it cannot here be further discussed. 
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being. Plato’s mode of expression is saturated with the passion 
for being; so much so, the only difficulty about Loriaux’s thesis 
is why he should have thought that anyone should think otherwise. 

As far as | can apprehend his anxieties, they arise from the 
fear that the dialectic of ascent should be mistaken for a mere 
method of logical construction. “Form” can be considered as 
“Universal,” and each universal as part of a system dominated by 
that supreme universal, the One. To ascend in this way is in 
a sense permissable; but it is not the whole story, or even the 
main part of it. Plato’s logic is the reverse side of his ontology, 
and there can be no separation between them. Any logical 
systematization is a systematization of et¢n, Forms, and Forms 
are also real things. Even if we accept the theory of reminiscence 
and talk, as Loriaux incautiously does (p. 19), of “innate ideas,” 
it is still the case that what is recalled in the exercises of dialectic 
is not a universal in the ordinary sense, but that which is. Plato 
is so thoroughly realist that for him any necessity of thought 
reflects a necessity of existence, and it is a necessity of thought 
because it reflects a necessity of existence (cf. p. 29). This is 
so clear that it seems unnecessary to cavil at length at the transla- 
tions of Chambry, Robin and Burnet; but it is a point worth 
taking that the technical colloquialism 6 ésmv, thus accentuated, 
signifies not merely, in the first part of it, what it is, but also, 
and at the same time, in the second part of it, that it is (p. 76). 

The fact is that in the Platonic theory of Forms the two. 
notions are inseparable; as Loriaux himself says, “the concept 
of being is not completely differentiated” (loc. cit.). That is 
why a purely “essentialist” (or, we might say, logical) interpreta- 
tion of “ascending dialectic” is impossible. For the same reason, 
a modern “existentialist” interpretation stressing existence at the 
expense of essence, would be equally impossible. The real answer 
to the “essentialist,” then, is that he has asked an inappropriate 
question. He has assumed a distinction which Plato never 
permitted. This is, in fact, the gist of Loriaux’s reply; his under- 
lining of the “existential” factor is merely intended to restore 
the balance. 


The later dialogues, however, are another proposition. No 
one could reasonably describe the Phaedo as a treatise on logic; 
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but so to describe the Sophist would be not only plausible, but 
in some respects accurate. Its discussion of the Five Kinds (exist- 
ence, rest, motion, same, different) is directed to the question: 
what place does each of these fundamental features of the world 
of Forms occupy in respect of the others, by being what it is 
rather than the others? The emphasis is on the “what”; the 
argument would hold even if the existential reference were 
allowed to slide. “Dividing according to Kinds, not taking the 
same Form for a different one nor a different one for the same’— 

which is said in 253D to be the business of dialectic—is a logical 
occupation which can be carried on irrespective of the existence 
or non-existence of what it classifies. Considerations of this kind 
led A. E. Taylor * to observe that “logic is here, for the first 
time in literature, contemplated as an autonomous science”; and 
the conclusion is all the more plausible in that yév,, Kinds, a word 
which suggests logical classification rather than the contrast be- 
tween appearance and reality, slips into the place of the older and 
more metaphysical <{¢,, Forms.*° Loriaux does what he can to 
offset what he conceives to be the damage by pointing out: (1) that 
in the dialectic of descent, which does not aim at discerning being 
but at discerning distinctions within being, considerations of 
“essence” or “whatness” are bound to predominate; (2) that in 
thus facing away from being towards definition and division Plato 
not only does not disown the realm of being to which the dialectic 
of ascent has carried him, but takes it for granted as his point of 
departure; and (3) that the crucial texts of the Sophist, 253-4, 
which he analyzes in intimate detail, show the old ontological 
concern as well as the new-found interest in the community of 
forms as logical entities. 

Despite these reassurances, Loriaux is not quite happy. He 
sees what Cornford, for example, in Plato’s Theory of Knowledge 
(pp. 264 ff.), failed to see, that the argument of Sophist 253-4 
could be carried on without the ontological background which is 
in fact provided for it, and he laments that “descending dialectic 
treats being as something participated in rather than as tran- 


* Plato, The Man and his Work (London, 1926), p. 387. 
5 Not entirely: the equivalent, téé2, is used in a strategically situated 
passage, 253D, as quoted above. 
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scendent reality” (p. 172). “It is to be feared,” he adds, (p. 173) 
“that in the dialogues stemming from descending dialectic, being 
appears much closer to essence than in the earlier works”: a 
sentiment which is apprehensively repeated in the very last sen- 
tence of the book (p. 216). He is not inconsolable: the descent 
is not a pure deduction, but is restricted to classifying and setting 
in order objects (i.e., Forms) “whose existence he has previously 
discovered” (p. 213). But he has none of the confidence with 
which Cornford met the “logical” interpretation of Sophist 253-4 
by A. E. Taylor (e.g., Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 266, 
“Dialectic is not Formal Logic, but the study of the structure of 
reality”); and the reason is that, despite his own observations, 
he pays attention to the course of Ue argument at the expense 
of the background from which it proceeds. Of course it is the 
essence-aspect of the Forms which comes out in “descending 
dialectic,” because, as Loriaux himself notes, “it is by their 
essence that the Forms are distinguished from each other” (p.214). 
But that does not alter the fact that discussion about the relation 
of Forms is discussion of the structural features of what is. 

In all this, a reviewer from another culture-group may easily 
miss the author’s more intimate misgivings; but to an outsider 
they seem as misplaced as his apologetics (but for their timidity) 
are sound. The study of forms as essences does not in the least 
detract from their recognition as existences, and it leads on to 
that very necessary and salutary development of philosophy, an 
independent formal logic. Loriaux seems to fear that the study 
of forms as essences will destroy our sense of their reality. But 
this line of thought would equally deter us from engaging in 
formal logic on the ground that logic must be about something. 
The only reply we can make is that it is about something, and 
that as it makes no difference what the something is, we can con- 
veniently and without prejudice pursue it without attending to the 
ontological entanglements. After all, though that which is is 
with us all the time, we cannot spend all our time contemplating 
it as such. 


* He attaches importance to this point, as the transcendence of the 
Forms prevents the “deduction” proceeding from them from being merely 
an “emanation.” 
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This criticism, it will be noted, is directed to Loriaux’s 
apprehensions and not to his arguments. These are well directed, 
well marshalled, and are based on that detailed examination of 
particular texts which is so necessary in the study of Greek philos- 
ophy.’ If we were asked to say in one word whether Loriaux 
had made out his case, we should say, without hesitation, Yes. And 
yet there is something vaguely dissatisfying about him, and the 
cause must lie in the way he states his question. What worries 
both Gilson and the existentialists, from different angles, is not 
that Plato is not concerned about being, but that he thinks about 
being in a restricted and unusual way. What most of us would 
think of as essences or principles, or universals, or values, accord- 
ing to our training, Plato thinks of as the real things. That 
is to say, to those who think of reality as God, or as the Absolute, 
or as the material world, there will seem to be an essentialist twist 
about Plato’s conception of what the real is. In that case, the 
trouble arises not because Plato loses his sense of reality in the 
pursuit of logical entities, but because his sense of reality is mis- 
directed from the start, towards a kind of existence which the 
critic would hold to have been built on the pattern of logical 
entities. Loriaux does not discuss this problem; properly enough, 
because his terms of reference are more narrowly drawn. But 
it looks over his shoulder as he writes, and it account for his fear 
lest existence in Plato should volatilize into essence. No one 
would fear lest God or atoms should volatilize into essence. If 
that fear is present in the case of Plato, it is because Forms are 
already essences on one side of them and it takes only a minor 
forgetfulness to effect the transformation. Plato, it is true, does 
not forget; but only because his essence-existences have for him 
the vividness and simplicity of a primary agent or component. 

In passing to Dr. Merlan’s work, the reviewer must begin 
by confessing that he is not expert in post-Aristotelian Greek 
philosophy: a fact which, combined with his unqualified admira- 
tion of the scholarship, acuteness, discrimination and (what is 
more unusual in these fields) the sheer good sense of the work 
before him, induces an uncritical mood of humility. All he feels 


7 Because we have lost touch with the living tradition and have to 
recover it from minute indications of form and expression. 
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he can attempt is a general account of Merlan’s thesis, together 
with reflexions on its bearing on Plato and Aristotle. 

On pp. 117-18 Merlan remarks: “The thesis of the present 
hooks is that Neoplatonism originated in the Academy.” Its 


contents, as a matter of fact, are somewhat heterogeneous, and 
not al] of the seven chapters bear directly on that theme; but in 
almost all cases the fascinating by-paths of learning lead back 
to i sooner or later. But at least as interesting as the thesis 
is the survey of evidence by which it is sustained, and the light 
that it throws on more familiar fields. The clue which is fol- 
lowed for the greater part of the journey is the little known 
work of lamblichus entitled in Latin “De communi mathematica 
scientia” (Merlan’s pet-name for it is JSC), and the familiar 
field which receives unexpected illumination is the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle. 

The importance of JSC (if the familiarity may be permitted 
to one without direct acquaintance) lies in the fact that beneath 
its superficial continuity it is clearly a compilation. Ch. VI, for 
example, plays scissors and paste with known passages of the 
Republic and the Epinomis, thus giving us a clue both to the 
intentions and to the methods of the compiler (p. 126). Merlan 
proceeds to analyse other chapters in the light of his apt and 
incredible learning, and concludes (pp. 86-118) that Ch. IV is 
based on Speusippus (who thus appears as an important link in 
the historical chain), and that Ch. XXIII (along with excerpts 
from Ch. XXVI, already identified by Jaeger) is a free extract 
from the lost Protrepticus of Aristotle, (pp. 119-30). It may 
be said at once that the evidence for these derivations is as good 
as any in Greek philosophy; but as it depends on the convergence 
of much learned detail it cannot be abbreviated without injustice. 
It is however a privilege to recommend the reader to Ch. VI (of 
Merlan, not Iamblichus), entitled “A New Fragment of Aristotle,” 
as an example in parvo of his penetrating and persuasive scholar- 
ship. 

But we are anticipating. The identification of Speusippus 
(and consequently the reading back of characteristically Neo- 
platonic doctrines into the very early history of the Academy) 
is introduced at the end of a complex argument, which takes its 
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start from the vexed question of “the soul and mathematicals.” 
The best way to introduce it is to refer to three classical texts: 
first, Plato, Timaeus 35, in which the world-soul is said to be 
“intermediate” between “being which is ever self-same and being 
which becomes in bodies”; second, Aristotle, Metaphysics 987b15, 
in which is attributed to Plato an ontological distinction between 
Forms, Mathematicals, and sensible things, the mathematicals 
being “intermediate” between the others; and third, Plato Phae- 
drus 245, the first of the passages in which self-motion is said to 
be the differentia of “soul.” 

Now we know that Xenocrates, who was head of the Academy 
from 335 to 314 B.C., conflated the two Platonic intermediates, 
soul and mathematicals, and further combining the product with 
Phaedrus 245E, defined the soul as “the number which moves 
itself.” This would produce a tripartition of being, such as 
(Aristotle attributed to Plato: Forms, soul-mathematicals, and 
created things. But what we find in Jamblichus is either a quadri- 
partition, soul and mathematics being declared to be of a different 
order (Chs. Ill and JV), or a tripartition in which soul is still 
identified with mathematicals, and the combined product is 
deprived of the motive efficacy which in Plato is certainly what 
characterizes soul (Chs. IX and X). The one feature common 
to these two formulations is that they both disown the synthesis 
of Xenocrates, and for the same reason. Both rest on the assump- 
tion that mathematicals cannot be self-moving. So the first 
separates soul from mathematicals and ends with a quadripartition 
of being; and the second, to preserve a tripartition of being. 
eliminates motive efficacy from the Xenocratic compound: which 
is equivalent to throwing the distinctive factor of soul out of 
doors." 

It might seem as if we were here engaged with a minor ques- 
tion of scholarship; but it is through this apparently scholastic 
theme that Merlan approaches his main objective: to trace the 


® As both sources of ISC differ from Xenocrates, it is not here in place 
to awaken sympathy for him: but it should be said that the assimilation of 
soul and mathematicals cuts both ways. Not only does soul come to consist 
of its proportions, but mathematicals become animated. In any case, histori- 
cally speaking, Xenocrates is of high importance, and not least when we 
are trying to understand the thinkers of the Renaissance. 
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beginnings of Neoplatonism back to the Early Academy. It leads 
him both to the re-discovery of Speusippus and to the re-inter- 
pretation of Aristotle. Transposing Merlan’s order, we shall take 
first the re-discovery of Speusippus. 

The connexion is this. 'We know that the tendency repre- 
sented by [SC IX-X descends from Nicomachus, a commentator 
of limited ability with a text-book writer’s fear of complications; 
and we surmise that he tried to restore the tripartite division by 
eliminating soul from the list of things that are, in the manner 
of a modern “objectivist.” But in JSC I-IV we find a quadri- 
partite division according to which soul is not a number, but a dif- 
ferent kind of oJciz. Where did lamblichus find this doctrine? 
Merlan points to one of our main direct sources of information 
about Speusippus, Aristotle’s Metaphysics Z2, 1028b21-24, where 
the view that the soul is a separate oJeia is explicitly attributed 
to him. From this base Merlan proceeds to subject JSC IV and 
Aristotle's references to Speusippus to a minute comparison. He 
finds them sufficiently akin to throw light on each other, and 
sufficiently different to ensure that Iamblichus was not drawing 
his information from Aristotle. By combining the two sources 
he puts together by far the most detailed and coherent account of 
Speusippus yet constructed, and adds a significant chapter to 
the history of Greek philosophy. An apparently arid discussion 
of the tripartition and quadripartition of being has served as a clue 
in an unusually tortuous labyrinth. It is to be hoped that no 
one ever again will speak slightingly of the minutiae of scholar- 


ship. 


The reconstruction of Speusippus is important for Merlan’s 
main theme, for Speusippus, as reconstructed, has quite a Neo- 
platonic air about him. In the first place, lamblichus being 
clear where Aristotle is ambiguous, it can no longer be doubted 
that the One is represented by Speusippus as “above being.” This 
is Neoplatonism pure and simple.’ In the second place, Speusip- 
pus held that the One-above-being is indeterminate, and to be 


® It is already to be found in Plato’s Republic, 509B, and Merlan sug- 
gests that it lies only just below the surface in the Parmenides and the 
Sophist; but he does not press the Platonic references: he is content to find 
Neoplatonism in the early Academy. 
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revered on that account; whereas being is determinate, and 
progressively determinate as it moves away from the center. 
This, too, is pure Neoplatonism. In the third place, Speusippus 
asserted that the One is self-sufficient but denied that it is good: 
the doctrine criticized without mention of names by Aristotle in 
Metaph. N. 4, 1091b16-19. This is contrary to the view of 
Plotinus, who for most of us is Neoplatonism; but, in the first 
place, this shows that ISC IV is not, as might otherwise have 
been thought, dependent on Plotinus, and secondly, it reminds us 
that Plotinus was the greatest figure in a succession of scholars 
whose labours extended over two centuries and who differed con- 
siderably amongst themselves. Logically speaking, once we start 
from the One, and just from the One, “good” ought to be an 
emanation; the view rediscovered in Speusippus is one which is 
more in keeping with the central inspiration of Neoplatonism than 
the more Platonic view of its most brilliant (and therefore more 
idiosyncratic) exponent. 


There are, it is true, features of the reconstructed Speusippus 
which will not fit into the Neoplatonic mould. He denied, for 
example, that the material principle was in itself defective, and 
he was a dualist, generating the procession of being from the One 
and its 5Ay, rather than drawing it out mystically from the One 
itself. But it is not essential to Merian’s thesis to show that all 
the features of Neoplatonism are to be found in Speusippus; and 
it is a great credit to his industry and discernment that he has 
discovered so many of them. 


We now turn to the re-interpretation of Aristotle; and this, 
for those who are interested mainly in the highest peaks of Greek 
philosophy, is the most interesting part of the story. Once again, 
the guiding thread is the tripartition of being. 

It has been much debated whether Plato did in fact think 
of mathematicals as an independent branch of being, as Aristotle 
said he did. The later dialogues seem to me inconclusive, and 
the Republic points definitely the other way. If we accept 
Aristotle's statement, it is because Plato did not say everything in 
his dialogues, and because one would expect Aristotle to know. 
But fortunately the point does not have to be settled, because what 
is important to Merlan’s argument is not whether Plato did hold 
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the view that Aristotle attributes to him, but whether Aristotle 
thought that he did: and about this there can be no reasonable 
doubt.” Now Aristotle himself, in his preserved writings, does 
not officially subscribe to it; for he denies both the being of 
mathematicals and the separate being of the Forms. There are, 
however, relics of a different view. In the first place, if JSC 
Ch. XXIII is, as Merlan contends, based on the lost Protrepticus, 
Aristotle certainly appears, at that time, as a mathematical realist, 
(p. 123). In the second place, in two passages (explicitly in 
Physics 198a29-31 and implicitly in Metaph. A  1069a30), he 
divides the realms of being into the theological, the astronomical, 
and the physical—the astronomical being the “imperishable in 
motion.” It is easy to see how the mantle of mathematics would 
descend on astronomy as soon as mathematicals themselves had 
been declared to be abstracta. But, thirdly, Aritotle maintains to 
the end a tripartition of philosophy into theology, mathematics, 
and physics; a tripartition which fits his own mature position 
very badly (as was realized long ago by Zeller) and which makes 
good sense within the framework of Platonism (as has been 
recently shown by Mansion in his Introduction a la physique 
aristotélicienne). That this unsuitable classification is due to a 
survival in the division of knowledge of an ordination abandoned 
in the division of being is supported in particular by Metaph. 
lr 1004a2, in which it is stated that there are “as many parts of 
speculative philosophy as there are oJefa,” i.e., spheres of being 
(Merlan, p. 54). Where, except from an original division be- 
tween spheres of being, could the division of philosophy have 
come from? 

Naturally enough, the survival of the one tripartition follow- 
ing the abandonment of the other leads to many incoherencies, 
and Aristotelian scholars have not failed to observe them. The 
originality of Merlan’s treatment is that he traces them to their 
source. For the rest, he follows them through in detail, pointing . 
out how hard put to it the scholars have been to reach an accom- 
modation, and doing what he can to demolish one accommodation 
after another. The most plausible of them is the “way of 


10 


Supporting references given on p. 53 are: Metaph. 1028b, 1059b. 
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abstraction,” often, but falsely, attributed to St. Thomas; physics 
abstracts from materia individualis sensibilis; mathematics ab- 
stracts from materia communis sensibilis; metaphysics abstracts 
from all matter. This would in fact make a sensible progression, 
but (a) it is wrong about Aristotle’s physics; (b) it makes meta- 
physics a wholly “abstract” science, thus excluding the meta- 
physical entities such as “unmoved movers,” which are obtained 
not per abstractionem, but per remotionem; (c).it is, for that 
reason, not the doctrine of St. Thomas, who holds that the method 
of abstraction applies only to “transcendentals” and not to im- 
material substances. The fact is that in denying being to math- 
ematicals Aristotle invalidates his tripartition of philosophy; and, 
to press the matter further, his progressive form-matter hierarchy 
precludes any sharp division either of being or of knowledge. As 
an example of an uncompleted revolution, the episode ranks with 
Kant’s derivation of the categories from the formal logic which 
he was in the act of superseding. 


In referring to St. Thomas, we have already broached another 
problem vital to the interpretation of Aristotle: that of general 
and special metaphysics. “General metaphysics” studies “being as 
such”; “special metaphysics” studies the highest grade of being. 
These two views about metaphysics appear to be in conflict; in 
the one case it studies all being, in the latter only some being. 
Now “Sometimes Aristotle refers to first philosophy as being 
theology; sometimes he refers to it as being the science of being- 
as-such” (p. 133, and the statement is clearly correct). In 
“many passages” (one might even say, the bulk of his work) 
“Aristotle criticized the concept of being as an element, reducing 
it to a universal concept equally applicable to anything that 
exists’ (p. 144). But Merlan shows conclusively that in 
Metaph. and E 1 (and also in K 3-7) Aristotle shows no sign 
of seeing any conflict between this view and the other view that 
metaphysics is “theology,” i.e., the study of being, not all through, 
but only at its source. In fact, the passages making one or the 
other assumption succeed each other with such kaleidoscopic in- 
nocence that one has to conclude that Aristotle, in these passages, 
was not aware of the difference. One has therefore to ask: under 
what conditions would there really be no difference? How could 
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being-as-such be contemplated as first being? Quite easily, says 
Merlan, by one trained in the Academic tradition. For a Platonist, 
being-as-such (the One) is the highest being; the other grades 
of being (as Loriaux has shown) are not being-as such."' We 
may therefore conclude that the passages of Metaph. IT, E 1, and 
K 3-7, in which the distinction between being-as-such and as a hizh- 
est element is obliterated, are like the tripartition of knowledge, 
Platonic survivals. Once again, a significant feature of Aristotle's 
thinking emerges: he was of the type that does not like discard- 
ing old habits of thought when it acquires new ones. 

To bring out to the full the Platonizing tendency in Aristotle 
to identify being-as-such and first being, Merlan reappraises, 
with great learning and industry, the technical terms xa$¢dov and 
dpaisests, concluding (p. 150, that “xad0 should frequently be 
translated by ‘common’ rather than by ‘general’, and dpatpess 
by ‘subtraction’ rather than ‘abstraction’.” It is surprising how 
much of a twist towards a Platonic realism can be given to Aristotle 
by these altered translations; they keep the ordo idearum closer 
to the ordo rerum, in the proper Greek tradition. And they 
provide the necessary linguistic preparation for the greatest 
surprise of all. 

It was a well-known Academic theme that all things are 
derived from being and not-being.” Now this theme, against 
which Aristotle constantly protests (coming back to it in the 
nagging and niggling fashion which is his only discernible failing, 
and is usually a sign of bad conscience), follows inevitably from 
the identification of being-as-such and “special” being. For, if 
“ “‘being-as-such’ is divine” (p. 156), it is “richest in being, not 
poorest” (p. 157); and it cannot be lacking in any portion or 
aspect of being, i.e., it is indeterminate. It is in this sense, says 
Merlan, that Aristotle writes (Metaph. Z 1, 1028a30-31), ovsia 
od ci Gv, 42). ov kmhws being is not something that is, but just is, 
and argues that ‘being’ cannot be predicated of incomposites as 


“ If all being is one—‘‘one” and “being’—(quodcumque ens est 
verum) the difference between an inquiry into being-as-such and one as 
such is very slight indeed (Merlan p. 142). 

12 How far it can be ascribed to Plato may be disputed, but we have 
already found it in Speusippus. 
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it is of composites (1 1, 1051b23). It is in this sense, too, what 
we must read his numerous references to the immediate apprehen- 
sion of the high first things (axga xai mpatx) by something resem- 


bling “touch” (dyetv) or axtewv, “laying hold of.” But the problem 
for any thinker who starts in this way is to effect the derivation 
of subordinate being: a perennial problem, by the way, for the 
Neoplatonists. And in Metaph. T 2, 1065a4, Aristotle gives the 
historic answer: “All things are either contraries or composed 
as contraries and unity and plurality are the starting points of all 
contraries.” * But this (p. 169) is the “Ableitungssystem,” 
the deduction of being which receives some countenance in the 
Timaeus (esp. 53C-55C), is explicitly practised by Speusippus, 
and appears to have distinguished the early Academy as a whole. 
And it is to be noted that the being from which together with 
non-being the Ableitung proceeds is being-as-such, and not any 
particular kind of being. 

To those who concentrate on Aristotle's main intentions, on his 
form-matter-privation theory, and on his picture of God as final 
cause, all this will seem perverse and unfamiliar. The awkward 
passages, however, are there, and they cannot be brushed aside 
as descriptions by Aristotle of’ other points of view. The fact 
is that the Metaphysics should be read as successive drafts of 
lecturer’s notes, edited with a view to fidelity rather than con- 
sistency, and certainly not as a book. So treated, Aristotle emerges 
as anything but the dogmatist he was later supposed to be; he 
is receptive, original, a master of detail and fruitfully inconsist- 
ent.‘ The Neoplatonic tendencies are there: together with others 
it is true, but that is all that Merlan is concerned about. “The 
purpose of this chapter was exclusively to establish the notion 
of an Aristoteles Neoplatonicus. He is not the whole Aristotle, 


'’ As Merlan points out, this is directly denied in N, 1087a29 and 
1088a27. Aristotle is clearly of two minds on the subject. 

It is a mistake to treat his Neoplatonic affinities as having been 
forced on him by the Arabs. The Arabs ascribed to Aristotle the late Neo- 
platonic Theologia Aristotelica, and to that extent were mistaken. But it is 
equally a mistake to shy off the Neoplatonic passages in the Metaphysics 
itself; and a fallacy to argue from the one mistake to the other. 


%s Ch. VII. 
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to be sure. But the traditional Aristotle is not the whole 
Aristotle either” (p. 184). 


It is, | believe, impossible to avoid the conclusion that Merlan 
has made out his case; and in any event the scholarship, the 
judiciousness, and the acuteness of his argument, make him 
fascinating reading. but, by way of elucidation rather than of 
criticism, let us present the following problem. Merlan says, 
flatly, “there never was any metaphysica generalis in Aristotle” 
(p. 180). This clearly does not mean that Aristotle did not write 
about being-as-such: much of Merlan’s argument is concerned 
to show that he did. It cannot mean that there is no distinction 
in Aristotle between being-as-such and first being. That is 
surely not the case: to cite only one instance, Aristotle's God is 
first being and not being-as-such. The only way to take Merlan’s 
pronouncement is: “When Aristotle talks about being-as-such, he 
does not see that it is not first being; and when he talks about 
first being, he does not see that it is not being-as-such.” In 
other words, the distinction is one which the observer may notice 
in Aristotle but which Aristotle failed to notice. This seems in 
fact to be Merlan’s solution, and he urges on its behalf that 
“being-as-such” is meant to be the fullest, not the emptiest 
being (p. 193): i.e., first being. That is true as far as it goes; 
\ristotle’s most abstract utterances about being (like Plato’s) 
have this overtone of consummation. What is not so certain is 
that when Aristotle talks of first being, he always means “being- 
as-such,” i.e., not any particular being. If he did, there would 
be no contrast such as appears in Merlan’s double columns on 
pp. 165-166. In fact, there may indeed be no metaphysica gene- 
ralis in Aristotle, because “being-as-such” is always tinctured with 
“first” or “highest”; but there is metaphysica specialis, in which 
the highest being does not cover the whole field of being. That 
is as near as an admiring reviewer can get to a criticism; and 
even so it is not certain that it is a criticism rather than an 
addition. 


It is fitting to conclude by summarily relating Merlan’s work 
to that of Loriaux, and to the modern situation. On the first 
point, it is evident that Merlan is as anxious to trace back 
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“emanationism” into the Platonic tradition as Loriaux is to refute 
its ascription to Plato. His evidence for finding it in the early 
Academy is extremely convincing, and as he says more than once, 
it is no part of his case to trace it to Plato himself. But he does 
observe the attempt to derive the world from the numbers in 
Timaeus 55, and draws from the distinction between existence, 
sameness, and difference in the Sophist (for once somewhat pre- 
cariously) the conclusion that “being” is indeterminate (p. 92). 
One suspects that Merlan would have more to say on this aspect 
of Plato if he were to let himself go, and, if so, there could be a 
grand battle of the scholars between Loriaux and himself. But, 
putting the interpretation of Plato on one side, both are con- 
cerned with the double aspect of being. Loriaux, following the 
tradition of Christian Platonism, identifies being with transcend- 
ence, and strives to show that, apart from certain moments of 
inattention, Plato did the same. Merlan, without showing his 
own hand, emphasizes the weight of the contrary tradition, that 
because being is always tied to essence (i.e. particularity) , what is 
highest is above being. 

And these distinctions have their bearing on the modern 
situation in philosophy. The recent revulsion against metaphysics 
is in great part a revulsion against being-as-such. The way we 
now express it is to say that that to which nothing makes any 
difference, and which makes no difference to anything, might 
just as well not be. It is assumed that all being is determinate 
being, without the Neoplatonic compensation of a world beyond 
being. It is possible to accept this contention and still to say 
that some (not all) being is first being. In that case the un- 
popularity of being-as-such need not involve God, or even theistic 
metaphysics. But to accept this conclusion we have to make a 
clearer stand for “special” metaphysics than Aristotle was prepared 
for, and above all we have to admit what the mediaeval fathers 
of modern philosophy were unable to admit, that his Metaphysics 
is net a finished product but the most inspired bundle of fertiliz- 
ing suggestions that students were ever given to chew on. 


And so we see that the textual detail of ancient philosophy is 
not a scholar’s backwater, but part of the ocean which we have 
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to navigate. We learn much about ourselves from reinterpreta- 


tions of the masters, because the masters still live in us. So all 


honour to these explorers of being: to the observer of ascending 


and descending dialectic, and to the discoverer who has dredged up 
so much treasure from the silted estuary of ISC. 


University of Melbourne. 





HEGELIANISM OF THE ‘RIGHT’ AND ‘LEFT’ 
H. S. HARRIS 


Ten fate of Hegel in the history of philosophy is an odd one. 
Almost before his death his pupils were already quarrelling about 
their heritage, and the eventual issue of their quarrel was two- 
fold: on the one side, the idealism of the “block universe” against 
which William James protested so vigorously because it made 
human moral endeavour seem ridiculous, and on the other side the 
materialism of the “class struggle’ in which philosophical 
orthodoxy has become a primary concern of party politics. Neither 
result, one feels, would please Hegel himself much. But we need 
not trouble about that, or about the question which of these 
results is more genuinely “Hegelian”; what we have first to under- 
stand is how such opposite conclusions could have sprung from 
a common root. Two recently published French books will help 
us in this task. M. Pucelle has provided a history of English 
idealism from Coleridge to Bradley ' and M. Hyppolite has pub- 
lished a collection of essays bearing largely on the origins 
of Marxist theory in Hegel’s Phenomenology.’ 

Except for the work of Hiralal Haldar published in 1927,° 
Pucelle’s book is the first systematic account of the influence of 
German idealism in England. On the flyleaf he quotes Muirhead’s 
remark in his study of Coleridge that “the history in England of 
what at the present day is known as idealistic philosophy still 
remains to be written”. The implication may seem somewhat 
unfair to Muirhead’s own subsequent effort to fill the gap in 
The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Sazon Philosophy. But this is 
not the case. Muirhead characterized his own work as “studies” 
and made no attempt to write a complete history, whereas Pucelle 
gives a full account of the idealist “school” and even sketches 


* Jean Pucelle, L’Idéalisme en Angleterre de Coleridge 4 Bradley 
(Neuchatel, Switzerland, 1955). 
? Jean Hyppolite, Etudes sur Marx et Hegel (Paris, 1955). 
* Hiralal Haldar, Neo-Hegelianism (London, 1927). Even this volume 
is not a history— as its author confesses. 
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in the related currents of thought in poetry (Wordsworth, Brown- 
ing) and theology (I. D. Maurice, James Martineau, Newman). 
Careful comparison reveals that he has tried as far as possible to 
avoid going over the ground that Muirhead had already covered. 
Thus he gives a full account of the work of Ferrier, where Muirhead 
was only interested in Ferrier’s abortive struggle to understand 
Hegel; but when he comes to the Essays in Philosophical 
Criticism (1883) he is content simply to indicate their nature and 
the reason for their importance, and to refer his readers to Muir- 
head's full analysis. Even in the case of Bradley, who is treated 
at length by both authors, the two discussions are complementary 
in that Muirhead was concerned with the development of 
Bradley’s thought while Pucelle treats it as a system. 

In a sense this laudable desire not to plagiarize, even in 
the most respectable way, is the cause of one slight weakness in 
Pucelle’s book. He succeeds in making clear what a variety of 
influences went into the making of English idealism, but there 
is one element to which he does not give sufficient prominence. 
He discusses Green's criticism of Plato and Aristotle in epistemol- 
ogy but never his debt to them in ethics and political theory; 
and he mentions but does not discuss Bosanquet’s concern with 
Plato. This is a pity because the common debt of the two thinkers 
(and of the whole tradition) to Plato and Aristotle would provide 
him with a key for something which remains in his presentation 
a paradox. He follows Nettleship in regarding T. H. Green as 
essentially a “Kantian” thinker whereas his colleagues and suc- 
cessors were for the most part “Hegelians.” But he also makes 
clear the complementary roles played by Green and Caird in the 
development of idealism at Oxford, and emphasizes the fact that 
Bosanquet’s work in political philosophy—of which he thinks very 
highly—was a faithful continuation of Green’s work in the same 
field.“ Yet Caird and Bosanquet are perhaps the purest “Hegel- 
ians” in the whole group. 


‘ Pucelle does not make clear the extent to which the English idealists 
tried to make their social theories effective in actual practice. He appears 
not to be acquainted with the work of F. P. Harris, The Neo-Idealist Politi- 
cal Theory (New York, 1944), in which the continuity of the radical tradi- 
tion from Mill to Green and Bosanquet is emphasized. 
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Pucelle hardly seems aware of any difliculty here because 
what he means by the “Kantian” element in Green's thought is 
in fact something rather peculiar and not specifically Kantian at 
all. He distinguishes three main themes in the tradition of 
English idealism: personal freedom, the synthetic relation of sub- 
ject and object, and organic totality.” None of these themes was 
a novel importation but the first was reinforced by the influence 
of Kant and the third by that of Hegel—the second can be regarded 
as neutral ground. Thus what seems to be crucial in Pucelle’s 
mind when he distinguishes between Green and Bosanquet is 
that Green believed in personal immortality whereas Bosanquet 
did not. But this criterion would make McTaggart a “Kantian” 
thinker and Caird an enigma. It is a pity that Pucelle hardly 
does more than mention McTaggart. Apart from being the most 
serious lacuna in his book, a comparison between McTaggart and 
Bradley with respect to their debt to Hegel would make clear that 
the relation of the free individual person to the Absolute is a 
fundamental problem within the Hegelian tradition. In so far as 
it is true that Green was a “Kantian,” his Kant was the Kant of 
Edward Caird, a Kant seen “with Hegelian spectacles”; ‘ and to 
see Kant with Hegelian spectacles is one way of being a Hegelian. 

The difficult problem of defining Bradley's debt to Hegel 
Pucelle handles very well. For he shows clearly how the idea of 
a kind of dialectical coherence is first Bradley's destructive 
weapon in his critique of “Appearance” and then his constructive 
postulate in the theory of “Reality.” This, “the coherence theory 
of truth” as it came to be called when Joachim dragged it out 
into the open* is what the English idealists made out of the 
Hegelian dialectic. It represents both their common debt to Hegel 
and their most distinctive and original contribution to the 
Hegelian tradition. The great problem in the Hegelian tradition 


5 The three themes are first made explicit on p. 54 where Pucelle is 
about to embark on his analysis of Ferrier 

* Cf. pp. 293-294. 

* The phrase comes from ludolf Metz. Cf. One Hundred Years of 
British Philosophy (London, 1938), p. 273. 

8 It is odd that, although the theme of organic wholeness plays such 
an important part in his history, Pucelle does not mention Joachim’s work 
at all. 
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is whether the coherence exists or whether it has to be brought 
about. Bradley’s position in the history of philosophy is secure 
because he grasped this nettle firmly and drew all the logical con- 
clusions from a belief in the real existence of the Absolute. Almost 
all of the other English Hegelians believed in a real Absolute, but 
they wanted to eat their cake as well as have it. They wished to 
have their being in God, and yet to live and move by themselves 
and have the significance of their life and movement acknowledged. 
It has often been pointed out that Hegel’s system was generally 
regarded by its English adherents as a bulwark for the truths of 
the Christian faith; and this was the paradox of the religious 
attitude as Bradley saw it—that the Christian is required to believe 
that God exists while acting as if everything still depended upon 
himself. 

The only coherent alternative to Bradley's impersonal Ab- 
solute, and his denial of ultimate value to human moral striving, 
lies in regarding Hegel’s Absolute as a pure ideal. This is 
tantamount to a denial of the existence of God; hence it 
was no accident that the split between “right” and “left” in the 
Hegelian tradition began on this issue. McTaggart alone among 
the English attempted this path; and, for all the waywardness 
of his interpretations, it must be said that he was almost alone 
among them in taking the dialectic process seriously as an essential 
part of Hegel’s message. The dialectic rather than the Absolute 
was his link with Hegel. But he was not a real Hegelian of the 
“left” for he shared the intellectualism of his compatriots on the 
“right.” He did not regard the dialectic as genuinely creative; 
it merely reveals a moral order of the Universe which is very 
reminiscent of Fichte. Indeed he could not regard the dialectic 
as creative, for he held, like Bradley, that time is “unreal”—from 
this point of view his system is not Hegelian at all but rather 
recalls Leibniz as Bradley recalls Spinoza. 

The static intellectualism of the Hegelian “right” springs 
from their tendency to concentrate attention upon Hegel’s Logic, 
treating it almost as if it were an old-fashioned system of meta- 
physics and forgetting its essentially historical character. The 
“left” took their stand from the beginning upon the Phenome- 
nology; and the interest of M. Hyppolite’s studies in Hegel and 
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Marx arises largely from the very mixed feelings that their views 
produce in him. For he is an “orthodox” Hegelian—if there be 
any such—but one who feels that the Phenomenology contains 
the essence of Hegel. His concern therefore is twofold. First he 
seeks to show that Marxism does have material and not merely 
formal roots in Hegel; and secondly that Marx was wrong to 
reject as much of Hegel as he did reject. 


The official Marxist view is enshrined in the claim of Marx 
that he stood Hegel upon his head. This would seem to mean 
that Marx began as a student of Hegel but ended by retaining 
nothing except the dialectic method, for which his own studies 
in economics, and the actual experience of Engels, provided the 
content. Hyppolite argues that Marx derived his whole approach 
to economics from his reading of the Phenomenology, and that 
something like an embryo of the Communist Manifesto can be 
seen in his early study of the Philosophy of Right. 

The resemblance between Hegel’s theories about labour and 
money in certain sections of the Phenomenology and the views 
of Marx is easy to see. What is more interesting to observe is 
the: difference. Hegel regards man’s active relation to the world 
as a self-alienation, the source of an unhappiness which is only 
really healed by the final reconciliation in the Absolute, a recon- 
ciliation which can only be theoretical or contemplative. But for 
Marx this theoretical reconciliation is a fraud—a_ philosophical 
heaven in place of the old religious one. What we have to do 
is not to understand the world but to change it; the Hegelian Idea 
must be realized in our ordinary life. Hegel’s “idealism” was 
only necessary because he had confused “objectification” with 
“alienation”; he mistook the historical condition of capitalist 
society for the nature of reality. Man expresses his nature obyec- 
tively by molding the external world; the fact that he then finds 


that he is alienated from his own real substance is simply a result 
of social and economic conditions which must be transcended not 
just in theory but in practice. Thus in Marx the dialectic becomes 
wholly practical; and whereas the Phenomenology moves from 
the world of social relations to the realm of the abstract intellect, 
the dialectic of Capital moves in the opposite direction from the 
abstract notions of economics to the concrete realities of the class 
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struggle. This is M. Hyppolite’s most interesting and perhaps 
his most important thesis, * for in the light of it he is able to explain 
the apparent contradiction between the first and third books of 
Capital. 

M. Hyppolite presents this view of Marx’ relation to Hegel 
with care and sympathy for both sides. But throughout his 
discussion there is a continual suggestion that the Marxist solution 
is too simple, that is leaves out too much. Within the Marxist 
frame of reference it is impossible to do more than raise the ques- 
tion, or make a hint. Hyppolite points to the notorious dif- 
ficulty of conceiving the “end of history,” and asks whether there 
is not in fact a “will to power” operating in the dialectic of 
Capital which cannot be made to disappear by any economic 
revolution. Suspicions of this kind will presumably not trouble 
the Marxists much; but they lend some weight to Hyppolite’s 
view that the probiem of self-alienation is more than a merely 
economic one. The bulk of his book, which consists of essays 
expounding various parts of the Phenomenology, provides an apt 
commentary on this theme. 

The final essay, however, requires a word to itself. It is 
entitled “Essay on the Logic of Hegel,” but it preserves the unity 
of the book by being in fact a discussion of the relation of the 
Phenomenology to the Logic. When the dialectic is regarded as 
a purely practical matter—as in the case of Marx—the Phenome- 
nology no longer leads us to the Logic but rather vice versa; and 
so we emerge with an absolute humanism. This does not satisfy 
M. Hyppolite, but his own conclusion, at least in this book, is 
peculiar to say the least of it. Faced with the choice between 
lhumanist historicism “ and a philosophy of the absolute which 
transcends all history, he suggests that a possible middle way 
may lie in taking the Phenomenology seriously and regarding 
history as a preparation for absolute knowledge. “But this would 
involve a kind of end to history in the proper sense of the term, 
or at least the appearance in human history of an absolutely novel 


® P. 157. 

1° Hyppolite calls this “the usual heritage of Hegelianism” (p. 203). 
Clearly he has the Italian Hegelians as well as the Marxists in mind, but 
he seems to be ignoring the Anglo-Saxon tradition altogether. 
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phase.” We may be pardoned for thinking that even the class- 
less society and the withering away of the State are less fantastic 
than this. The reconciliation of the two wings of Hegelianism 
does, perhaps, lie in taking the Phenomenology seriously; but 
that means taking the distinction between history and absolute 
knowledge, between time and eternity, seriously. The “right” 
deserve at least that much in justice. What they must surrender 
is the substantial reality of the Absolute, so that clearly the “left” 
will come off best. Since the Absolute is unhistorical it must for- 
ever remain an ideal; and then if it is to have any function in 
history at all it must be a regulative ideal. In any such recon- 
ciliation Hegel himself would have to surrender the ideal of philos- 
ophy as pure speculative contemplation, a sharing in the life of 
God, which he derived from Aristotle. The philosopher must be 
the critical conscience of his society. He must, in short, come 
back to the Cave. 


The University of Illinois. 





11 P. 204. 





WEISS’S FOUR-FOLD UNIVERSE * 
JOHN WILD 


_—_———— on the Continent of Europe are largely concerned 
with human existence and the world of man, while those in 
England and America have for some time been devoting them- 
selves primarily to logic and linguistic analysis. In both of these 
one now finds a widespread recognition of foundational problems 
requiring basic ontological. analysis of some kind, but also a pro- 
found scepticism concerning traditional metaphysics. Hence the 
attempts that have so far been made to deal with foundational 
issues have been both scattered and very sketchy. For Thomistic 
thinkers metaphysics is, of course, the heart of philosophy, and as 
we should expect, they are maintaining a lively and productive 
interest in this discipline. But here also we find, for example 
in Professor Gilson and his students, a sense of the need for cor- 
recting certain traditional formulations, and for bringing peren- 
nial philosophy into a closer relation with the living problems of 
contemporary life and thought. 

On all these sides, therefore, the ground has been well pre- 
pared for such a new metaphysical synthesis as Mr. Weiss has 
attempted in this work. It differs from recent foundational 
studies that have been made by analysts and phenomenologists in 
its far-reaching, systematic scope. This is metaphysics on the 
grand scale, and Mr. Weiss leaves us in no doubt concerning his 
claim to be formulating an exhaustive system which will do justice 
to every major mode of being. In this respect it resembles the 
systems of classical and mediaeval realistic thought. But it differs 
from them in dealing with many modern problems of recent 
origin, and in other basic features of marked originality. In this 
review I shall first present a general summary of the author’s 
thought as I understand it, and shall then conclude by selecting 
certain topics for more critical consideration. 


* Paul Weiss, Modes of Being (Carbondale, Ill.: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1958). 
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Mr. Weiss begins with a cogent defense of systematic meta- 
physics as a critical study of the conceptual framework within 
which the results of any special discipline must be and, as a 
matter of fact, always are understood and evaluated. When meta- 
physics is neglected, as in recent times, this basic conceptual 
framework is simply accepted without careful examination, and 
then the most brilliant discoveries of exact science are dimmed 
by a setting of slipshod confusion and uncritical dogmatism. The 
only way to avoid these ever present hazards is to resume once 
more those systematic and foundational investigations which have 
been already inaugurated but never completed by the metaphysical 
thinkers of the past. Mr. Weiss criticizes the analytic philos- 
ophers for leaving “the gathering of data” to others (pp. 5-6), 
and for restricting themselves to such special fields as logic and 
language. He says very little about the kind of evidence to which 
the metaphysician has access and the method which he uses. This 
absence is to be regretted since the recent positivistic attacks on 
metaphysics are widely known, and have rightly prepared the 
mind of Mr. Weiss’s contemporary readers with methodological 
questions which deserve a more detailed and careful answer. On 
the basis of his actual procedure, however, it is fair to presume 
that he regards metaphysics as, in a broad sense, an empirical 
discipline (p. 18) with access to broad structures of experience 
which can be described, interpreted, and then defended against 
alternative views by an intensive dialectic which is a most pro- 
minent and impressive feature of this book. 


According to Mr. Weiss, there are four modes of being, 
actuality, ideality, existence, and God. All of these modes are 
involved in what we may call our ordinary experience of the 
world. All men are at least vaguely familiar with them, but 
their understanding, which is originally very confused, is con- 
stantly crystallizing into an over-simplified version of what we 
call common sense, and into those biased and one-sided perspectives 
which arise from special interests and preoccupations. The 
task of philosophy is to gain an accurate overall picture from a 
“neutral” point of view which can do justice to every kind of 
being in its togetherness with the rest. In order to do ihis, it 
must first examine each mode in its purity apart from the others, 
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discovering in this way its distinctive characteristics, norms, and 
activities. After performing this essential preliminary analysis, 
the philosopher may then turn to the synthetic task of discovering 
how each mode needs the others, how it adapts to them, and 
how it interacts with them to form the universe. 


There is no formal character or structure corresponding 
to being as such. These four modes “exhaust the meaning of 
being” (p. 518) with nothing left over. “To be is to be one 
of four distinct modes” (loc. cit.). What we have in mind 
when we use the term being is simply the togetherness of these 
modes (loc. cit.; ef. p. 14) which adds no new traits beyond what 
is already involved in them. Mr. Weiss admits that the law of 
contradiction is a “primary category” which applies to every 
mode, but he rejects the notion that it is concerned with being, 
as distinct from his four modes and their togetherness (p. 89, 
cf. p. 329 (4.59)). As a matter of fact, he deals with this 
primary category under the topic of actuality (pp. 86 ff.), though 
he admits that it applies to every mode whatsoever, and every 
combination of modes without restriction. He has little to say 
on the notion of non-being (cf. pp. 512, 522). By far the greater 
part of the book is concerned with an exhaustive analysis and 
description of each mode, its distinctive features, and its way 
of interacting with the others. 

The domain of actuality comprises those actual entities which 
have bodies, and are extended in space and time. Each actual 
entity is a “substance” which exists in separation, and even in 
opposition to other entities, including its absolute other, God 
(pp. 30 ff.). It is constantly struggling to realize its own nature 
and its own possibilities against the others. It contributes the 
norm of individuality to the universe. From this point of view, 
the more a thing is truly and perfectly individual, the better it 
is. As human beings, we are all actual substances, and have 
a certain predilection for this category. Hence Mr. Weiss works 
out his anthropology under this mode (pp. 47-71 and 95-104). 
It turns out that man has a rational nature not far from what 
classical realism held it to be. To be human is to possess an 
extended body and a non-extended, immaterial soul which is 
immortal (p. 51). Perception, together with reflection, can give 
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us certain knowledge of external things (p. 56), always adumbrat- 
ing in them much more than is ever definitely and exactly known 
(pp. 61 ff.). All men have desires and preferences. In addition 
to these, they also exercise choices which, within certain limited 
ranges of action, are indubitably free (pp. 97-99). 

For these choices, the individual is responsible and subject 
to judgment. Mr. Weiss here develops the interesting thesis, first 
suggested in his book Man’s Freedom, that no individual ever does 
all that he should do, and indeed, as an individual, is, therefore, 
guilty. He even goes so far as to argue that, as an individual, he 
cannot do so, and is, therefore necessarily guilty (p. 103). But 
he then qualifies this bleak judgment by arguing that in coopera- 
tion with other individuals and modes of being, including God, 
by accepting himself “as an essential part of a whole” (loc. cit.), 
the human person is able to do what he ought to do (p. 104). 
Nevertheless “even the fullest realization of the good, one which 
makes use of all powers whatsoever, will still fall short of a full 
realization of the absolute Ideal” (loc. cit.). So the individual is 
apparently still necessarily guilty. In any case, whether guilty 
or not, he is ever actively striving to realize himself and his 
possibilities against others with whom he is always associated and 
involved. 

In addition to individual actualities existing in space and 
time, Mr. Weiss also believes in a domain of abstract possibility 
(ideality) which has its own distinctive modes of operation and its 
own finality. Possibility is repeatedly said to be abstract and to be 
correlated with rational intelligibility. Nevertheless these possibil- 
ities are assigned an independent existential status in a domain of 
their own. Thus what is called the possibility or the essence of an 
actual thing is simply the result of regarding it in an abstract 
way (p. 106). But this essence is a real ingredient of the thing, 
quite distinct from its act of existing (pp. 197-200). Any con- 
ceptual complex that is not self-contradictory is logically possible, 
but it may never be realized, and is quite distinct from a real 
possibility. The latter must not only be non-contradictory but 
also requires actual causes capable of realizing it. Such real pos- 
sibilities change with the course of history, as the explosion of a 
hydrogen bomb, though previously not self-contradictory, has 
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recently become a real possibility with the progress of modern 
technology. Mr. Weiss argues, however, that anything really 
possible must at some time be actualized (p. 116). 


It would, therefore, seem difficult for him to identify any 
event as really possible until after it has happened. Even real 
possibilities are always abstract and indeterminate (p. 113). The 
process of realization is creative, and must add new determinations 
to the pure possibility which is thin and abstract. Nothing that 
is concrete and individual is really possible. Weiss identifies this 
existential creativity with metaphysical freedom, and adopts a 
middle position between the two philosophical extremes of 
determinism and indeterminism (pp. 43-5). Any concrete occur- 
rence will exemplify a web of necessarily connected possibilities 
which may be calculated and predicted in advance. But it will 
also show certain novel and unpredictable features which are due 
to the creative energy of existence. The most important single 
possibility is that of the good in general, which has a tendency 
to subsume all other possibilities, and indeed all modes of being 
under itself in a hierarchical order of ideal values and, therefore, 
justifies the use of the name ideal for this whole domain. 
Mr. Weiss believes that this abstract order has some intrinsic 
value of its own but that it is very “thin,” and requires the co- 
operation of the other modes of being to attain anything like 
full completion (pp. 120-1). 

He apparently thinks of the human community as an ever- 
present possibility which is based on a common ideology shared 
by its component members. Hence it is under this heading 
(ideality) that he develops his social philosophy which is a 
flexible, modernized interpretation of concepts taken from the 
tradition of classical realism (pp. 136-178). A human right is 
a basic need derived from the nature of man, and is always cor- 
related with certain duties. There are many rights and duties 
of this kind which cannot be realized and exercised without 
human cooperation and the additional power, or might, which 
comes only from social organization. The human community is, 
therefore, morally necessary for man. Men have access to a uni- 
versal, natural law describing certain rights, and prescribing certain 
duties which must be performed if a minimum degree of civilization 
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is to be achieved (pp. 158 ff.). These are valid for all men every- 
where. In addition to these natural prescriptions, each commun- 
ity must formulate positive laws to meet its own special needs and 
circumstances. In his general interpretation of positive law and in 
his application of it to particular cases, the good judge will be guided 
by principles of natural law. Such is Mr. Weiss’s account of what 
he calls the domain of ideality which is a special concern of art 
and religion, both being primarily engaged in the expression of 
pure ideals (pp. 545 ff.). The task of philosophy is to present 
a clear analysis of its distinctive features, and to determine its 
essential contributions to other modes of being. So far as these 
last are concerned, it is the ideal which gives permanence to the 
actual (p. 182), intelligibility to existence (pp. 182-3), and 
universal relevance to God (p. 183). 

Mr. Weiss next turns to what he calls the domain of existence. 
Here he accepts the realistic distinction between essence and exist- 
ence, but interprets it and develops it in a way that is interesting 
and genuinely original (pp. 198 ff.). Each actual entity has 
within it a universal essence which marks it off from other kinds 
of being, and generally delimits the possibilities to which it is 
subject. But it also contains a creative principle, an act of exist- 
ing, which is in constant tension with the stable essence, holding 
to it, maintaining it, and yet at the same time ever adding new 
determinations, and thus transcending it as a limit constantly 
surpassed. Existence is a source of creative action within each 
actuality which continually divides it against itself and against 
other entities (pp. 185 ff.). In this way, it is a source of indi- 
viduation. 


But while existence acts creatively within each individual 
entity, it also acts as a wide field surrounding the entity, making 
it contemporary with other individuals, and urging them on to 
a common future (pp. 274-5). In this way, it is a vast, encom- 
passing domain in which every actuality is embedded. This 
domain has its own distinctive traits such as freedom and creative 
action, its own norm of maximal dynamism, and even its own 
logic (pp. 212-222). For example the rejection of existence in 
the concrete is quite different (in its irrevocable character) from 
the logical negation of an abstract proposition which can always 
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be reassumed. This domain of existence, like the Hegelian factor 
of negation, is constantly self-divisive and creative. It is due to 
its presence that we live in an expanding universe (pp. 186-8), 
have individual careers of our own, and are subject to history. 


Since history is made by creative existence, Mr. Weiss deals 
with it under this mode (existence). Existence is exercised only 
in the present. But history is made up of past facts to which we 
have no direct access, at least as they really were (p. 226). The 
yellow, worn paper here before me has no more pastness in it 
than the clean, white sheet by its side. Its age has to be inferred 
on the basis of present traits plus what we know of the laws of 
nature. Such an inferred fact of the past is really a reality with- 
out its act of existing, or as Mr. Weiss calls it, a de-existentialized 
reality (p. 225). He even maintains that the immediate object of 
memory is part of a present experience which is filled with its 
own acts of existing (p. 229). Since there is no place here and 
now for the “remembered” reality, it has to be relegated to the 
past, and is then classified as an object of memory. 

On the basis of this conception, Mr. Weiss’s view of history 
turns out to be rather thin (pp. 241 ff.). There are no real 
possibilities in this dead past which is reduced to an array of 
desiccated facts. Even an event of human history is reduced to 
unitary occurrences of minimal duration, requiring no personal 
observation or participation, with the result that no very clear 
distinction is made between human and natural history (cf. 
p. 252). The human historian does not participate in the facts 
he is studying. Like any objective scientist, his gaze is outwardly 
directed towards objects from a point of view that is wholly 
detached (pp. 245-6). 

Such is Mr. Weiss’s account of existence, an independent 
domain with peculiar Jaws and structures of its own. Its most 
distinctive possession is that of a ceaselessly creative energy whose 
boundless expansion is held within limits by the other modes. 
sut in doing this, they are all reciprocally affected by existence. 
This dynamic factor makes actual things contemporary (p. 187), 
gives to possibilities and ideals the further determinations that 
come with concrete realization (p. 272), and to God an ever 
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renewed opportunity for bringing the four modes into unity 
(pp. 272-3). 

Ideality and existence are loose domains or fields which have 
often béen” regarded as abstractions from actual entities. In 
Mr. Weiss’s fourth and last mode, God, we are again confronted 
with what he himself recognizes, in agreement with the tradition, 
as a concrete, substantial actuality. But in other respects, 
especially in his acceptance of the theory of a finite God, he is 
following a recent trend of thought, inaugurated by Whitehead 
and others, which departs very radically from the tradition. God 
is not pure being, for this is a mere verbalism signifying noth- 
ing (p. 329), nor is He perfect, “for he is evidently a limited 
being. Like the others he needs the rest in order to be him- 
self” (p. 335). In view of such statements as these, it puzzles 
the reader to find Mr. Weiss referring to God as “internally in- 
finite” (p. 331), and even as “omniscient” and “omnipotent” 
(cf. p. 345). No doubt these statements are to be understood as 
applying only in special contexts, since it is the finitude of God 
that is constantly emphasized. But in spite of this finitude, God 
does not exist in space and time, brings the ideal into the actual, 
provides existence with a past, and performs many other “func- 
tions” necessary for the strange finality of this variegated uni- 
verse. With the other modes we are, of course, directly familiar, 
but not with God. How is the existence of such an extraordinary 
being to be shown? 

This can only be from his manifestations in some other 
modes which may be accidental to that mode, but either essential 
to God, or due to modes of action which He alone could perform. 
Mr. Weiss admits that any such proof is circular in presupposing 
the notion to be proved (cf. pp. 324 ff.). Presumably this notion 
is derived from experiences of a mystical sort in which God directly 
exhibits Himself. If so, it is hard to see what a proof can add. 
But Mr. Weiss uses the term proof in a way that is sufficiently 
broad to cover both senses. A proof of God is any relation or 
“way,” beginning with a testimony of some kind, which 
terminates in something traditionally associated with the term 
God. In this very broad sense of demonstration, even the ex- 
perience of prayer may be regarded as a proof of God (pp. 313 ff.). 
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Mr. Weiss, in fact, lists twenty-seven distinct proofs of this kind. 
His argument here is filled with many cogent comments and is 
often interesting. But it suffers from a failure to consider the 
possibilities of mistake and delusion, and also from certain 
ambiguities concerning the nature of what is being proved. 
Thus the reader often wonders whether the end of a certain 
pathway of experience (“proof”) is the traditional conception of 
an omnipotent God, a finite Deity, or just any general object of 
reverence. In spite of such ambiguities, certain things are clear. 
God is strictly one, and spreads unity everywhere throughout the 
disparate and expanding universe. He acts as the absolute other 
of all actualities, and thus helps them to achieve individuality 
(p. 288). He preserves them in his memory, allotting to each a 
fitting and permanent place. He provides a past and a unified 
future for the active field of existence, and makes the realm of 
possibility relevant for actual realization. Mr. Weiss refers 
occasionally to worship, but without any apparent sense of 
mystery. One is, indeed, impressed by the systematic intel- 
ligibility of this God’s actions, and the number of useful “func- 


tions” he performs (cf. p. 328). Of course this is admittedly a 
finite Divinity, and we should not expect too much. But it is 
somewhat startling to be told that “He is to be worshipped because 
he completes the work of men” (p. 363). 


Having examined the four modes of being in four chapters, 
Mr. Weiss now turns, in Chapter 5, to the crucial problem of 
philosophic disagreement and conflict. “The existence of war- 
ring philosophic systems is proof enough that no one of them says 
all that needs be said” (p. 381). The reason for such conflicts, 
lie says, is a bias in the individual philosopher which leads him 
first to a partial perspective, and then to an absolutizing of this 
perspective as though it were complete and final. The only remedy 
against such bias is an objective neutrality which abstracts from 
all individual need and particular circumstance. “The price to be 
paid for neutrality is abstractness” (p. 374). In line with the 
central tradition of Western philosophy, Mr. Weiss, therefore 
believes that to become a real philosopher, one must first of all 
abstract himself from the contemporary world in which he lives, 
from his own history, and from all his personal desires and aspira- 
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tions, in order to achieve a position detached from special modes 
of being, and floating freely above the biases and wars of human 
history. From this point of view beyond the world, he, or rather 
his abstract mentality, may then gain a sweeping and unbiased 
perspective which will do justice to all the modes of being, and 
find a place “for every philosophic truth” (p. 379). 


An adequate philosophy must do even more than this. Since 
it implicitly claims to be all-inclusive, “it must therefore find a 
place for the views which oppose it” (p. 379). This might be 
taken to mean that such a philosophy should give a better account 
of a point at issue than its opponents, and should be able to give 
a coherent explanation of how their mistakes arose. Much could 
be said in favor of such an argument. But Mr. Weiss means 
more than this, and takes the statement quite literally. Those 
of us who believe in the finitude of reason and the general fragility 
of man, when we become convinced of a philosophic truth, are 
able to “include” the views of our opponents as oversimplifications 
or mistakes which we believe can be corrected by a closer examina- 
tion of the evidence. But this is not enough for Mr. Weiss. 
An adequate system must actually include the denials of its own 
major propositions as instances of itself. If not, it must abandon 
its claim to all-inclusiveness, and run the risk of being included 
within a wider system (p. 379). So “the principles of an adequate 
philosophy must accomodate all others as instances of itself; if 
it is illustrated by whatever there be, it must be illustrated even 
by what opposes it” (loc. cit.). 


Now Mr. Weiss claims that his own four-modal system is 
adequate and inclusive. So he must show that it is able to include 
the denials of all its major propositions. However, this argument 
rests on certain assumptions which are open to serious question. 
Thus the only kind of factual opposition he envisages is from 
someone who focuses a minor element in his system, and asserts 
it to be the whole truth. “The contentions which go counter to 
a system,” he says, “are the expressions of the system’s elements 
treated as standing away from it, and as such, because ignoring 
the claims of all else, necessarily maintaining that they offer the 
whole truth. . .” (p. 381). Some philosophical issues may be 
described in this way, especially from the standpoint of one whose 
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system is being attacked. But there are other deeper issues which 
are more radical in character. 

Thus a critical philosopher may question whether some 
“element” which plays an important role in a system has any real 
status whatsoever outside the system, as Aristotle attacked the 
separate Platonic forms, and as positivists have attacked the “odd” 
entities of traditional metaphysics. Such critics, of course, admit 
that these “spurious entities” exist as intentions in the thought 
of their opponents. Otherwise they would have nothing to attack. 
But Mr. Weiss is not satisfied with this. He insists that positivists, 
for example, must show that “there is room in the positivistic 
system for the reality of confusion and nonsense” (p. 379 my 
italics). Not only to the intentions, but to the objects of these 
intentions as well, must he give some real “status” (loc. cit.). If 
this were true, it would be hard to see how any critical philosopher 
could include the intentions of his opponent without accepting 
them, and thus abandoning his own position. The cards are 
stacked in favor of the thinker who believes in the largest number 
of entities—a reversal of Ockham’s principle. 

Mr. Weiss admits that his system is not the same as the 
“experience” it “reflects” or “portrays” (p. 386). By referring to 
this experience, one can stand “outside the system” (p. 383). 
He asserts in fact that “this is exactly where all rejections . . . of 
the system must be located’ (loc. cit.). But he claims that any 
such rejection of the system in toto will be grounded on a set of 
experiences which are in fact “correlates of the system” (p. 385), 
and that it would, therefore, be a mistake “to suppose that the 
system is thereby in any way challenged” (p. 386). These state- 
ments are open to two further objections. 

In the first place, can human thought be reified into a set of 
entities isomorphic or correlated with the realities they intend? Is 
this not an artificial multiplication of entities which leads to a 
copy theory of knowledge with its notorious difficulties? In the 
second place, why should Mr. Weiss suppose that there is only 
one way of classifying and ordering the realities of experience? 
Is it not true that philosophers have often claimed to discover 
new types of experience, like the Cartesian cogito, slurred over, or 


even totally ignored by other systems of philosophy? Is it not 
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also true that different philosophers have offered radically divergent 
schemes of classification and meaning? 


Mr. Weiss’s opposite monistic assumption also appears in 
another form. He seems to believe that his system (or “the 
system,” as he refers to it in this chapter) is grounded in a 
structure of meaning which underlies the negations, as well as 
the affirmations, of its specific propositions. Each part requires 
the rest. “It is organically related to the others in a struc- 
ture . . .” (p. 382) or unity which has no separate being; “‘its 
being consists in the relating of these items to one another” 
(loc. cit.). Now the negation of a specific thesis of the system 
gets its meaning from this unity. Hence, as Weiss puts it, “a 
negation of the system presupposes the system” (p. 383). It 
is a meaning really derived from the system, and bound up with 
the other parts, but trying to go it alone without the context it 
requires. 

As Mr. Weiss puts the matter: “the negation of the theses 
in short are parts of the system; they function as negations, how- 
ever, only when made too specific, given too much independence, 
treated as terms instead of as relations” (p. 385). When properly 
understood, the negative aspect of these denials will disappear, 
together with their spurious isolation, so that they can then be 
reabsorbed into the system as positive affirmations. This, | 
believe, is what Mr. Weiss means by his concluding statement 
(loc. cit.): “The system includes all assertions, even denials of 
itself, but only by making them muted parts of itself.” As 
isolated fragments they negate the basic structure; but as mean- 
ingful parts they are reassimilated. 

The convinced defender of a philosophic system may be able 
to explain the denials of his opponents in this way (to himself). 
But that he can convince his opponents is open to serious question. 
This is because there are other alternative systems of meaning, a 
fact which Mr. Weiss strangely slurs over, though he briefly notes 
the fact of basic philosophic disagreement on page 381. Scientific 
controversy occurs within an accepted framework of meaning such 
as Mr. Weiss envisages. But basic philosophical disagreement 
penetrates to the very roots of meaning. It involves not merely 
a clash of doctrines or opinions, but a clash between divergent 
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worlds of meaning. Hence the notorious difficulties of philo- 
sophical discussion. 

It may be said that between warring worlds there can be 
no disagreement because, with no points of contact, the two 
opponents will never be meaning the same. Against an idealistic 
system which reduces fact to meaning this objection carries a 
real threat. Two philosophical opponents are either engaged in 
the dialectical development of one system of meaning, in which 
case there is no real opposition, or each is enclosed within his own 
world, and there is no minimum point of agreement concerning 
which they can differ. In neither case will genuine argument 
be possible. 

The systematic monism which seems to underlie much of 
Mr. Weiss’s argument in Chapter 5 implies the former position. 
If this is accepted, then the very negations of a system, so far as 
they have meaning, must be ultimately included within the system 
from which there is no escape, and genuine philosophic controversy 
is impossible. 

There are other statements, however, where Mr. Weiss seems 
to recognize a distinction between meaning and fact, or as he 
puts it, between “the system” and “the world.” (Cf. his remarks 
on Hegel page 385.) If our experience contains elements which 
are simply imposed upon us from sources over which we have 
no control and which we can ostensively define, then divergent 
interpretations of the very same fact (ostensively recognized by 
two opponents) may really clash, and philosophical argument is 
possible. There are strong historical and empirical reasons for 
believing that such argument does occur, and as we have already 
pointed out, Mr. Weiss himself seems to recognize this phenom- 
enon (p. 381). 

But if this is true, all philosophic negation cannot be reduced 
to an exaggerated emphasis on some part of a given system, as 
though it were the whole. This is only one relatively trivial 
type of disagreement which may occur within the limits of a 
single school, and which may be corrected with relative ease. 
Mr. Weiss’s statement that “the system includes all assertions, 
even denials of itself . . .” holds true for denials of this kind. 
But there are at least three other types of denial which are more 
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serious, and which cannot be settled by a dialectic which moves 
within the limits of a single structure of meaning. 

First of all, I may deny certain assertions of a philosophic 
system as involving entities and relations for which I find no 
factual evidence in the phenomena. Or conversely, in the second 
place, I may deny negative assertions of a system as failing to 
take account of phenomena that I clearly discern. There is hope 
of resolving such disagreements by phenomenological description 
and analysis. 

But there is a third kind which is even more serious. Even 
though my opponent and I may agree ostensively that something 
is the case, and even though he may accept my analysis of this 
fact down to a certain level, we may finally interpret it in terms 
of radically divergent structures of meaning. In this case, to 
believe that the denials of the one are really included in the 
assertions of the other and are finally capable of being reabsorbed 
within it, would seem to be highly dogmatic, since two worlds 
are in conflict. Such issues may be moderated and reduced by 
phenomenological description and by disciplined argument. But 
to hope that they can ever be finally resolved, as long as man 
retains his freedom, is to ignore the facts of human finitude and 
history. 

Mr. Weiss has not clearly focused disagreements of these three 
kinds, especially the third. Hence I do not believe that most 
of his readers will find Chapters 6 to 9 convincing. In these 
chapters, he presents denials of each proposition he has asserted 
of his four modes of being, stating them in such a way as to 
indicate how they may be interpreted as facts and/or meanings 
already recognized in his system, but torn from their contexts. 
In each case, he also gives a brief argument purporting to show 
how the meaning of this denial really requires his systematic 
context, and how it can be reabsorbed in the system with nothing 
lost except an exaggerated emphasis. In this way, he apparently 
believes that he has justified his claim that: “the negations of the 
theses (of Chapters 1-4) in short, are part of the system” (p. 385). 

In the opinion of this reviewer, however, he has fallen short 
of achieving this aim. The trouble is that a denial is necessarily 
open to many interpretations. It is true that Mr. Weiss often 
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suggests the particular interpretations he has in mind by judicious 
phraseology, but from the very nature of the case, he cannot rule 
out other ways of interpreting a denial. Hence the reader will 
often fit this denial into an alien structure of meaning, and will 
fail to see how the single sentence argument presented by Weiss 
is sufficient to absorb himself and his whole world of meaning 
into the system. This display of abstract dialectic, which is almost 
wholly lacking in concrete illustrations, is neither cogent nor 
convincing, and I am sorry that Mr. Weiss did not devote the 
space to a fuller exposition of his own original and challenging 
views. 

In Part III he returns to some basic questions concerning the 
togetherness of the four independent modes of being. The most 
important of these is the problem of the one and the many which 
is dealt with in an interesting discussion in Chapter 10. This 
begins with a penetrating criticism of traditional approaches to 
this problem, including the Kantian conception of synthesis, and 
the idealistic view of identity in difference, which Mr. Weiss 
believes to be the least inadequate, though subject to serious 
objections. He thinks that these can be met and surmounted by 
a new conception of the one and the many which he presents in 
a very condensed analysis (pp. 509-12). 


Mr. Weiss is rightly critical of the block universe, and favors 
a type of order in which the component members retain a good 
deal of autonomy and even independence. According to him, any 
group of disparate objects constitutes a unity by their very 
togetherness, and every one is composed of a many. Different 
types of whole may present us with different degrees of coalescence, 
but there is always both a merging and a distinctness of the 
components, each of which conditions the other. But the two 
must not be identified as in the paradoxical and sometimes con- 
tradictory formulae of the Hegelians. Each is a limiting case of 
the other, and like the two lines of an angle, both are required 
not only for the whole but for each to be itself in the whole. It 
is true that the two together are different from what they are in 
separation, but this does not entail any organic whole which is 
other than all its parts. (Though Weiss uses the term organic 
in referring to the unity of his own theoretical system. Cf. pp. 205 
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and 382.) Mr. Weiss argues very acutely that this conception of an 
organic whole, distinct from all of its parts, leads to an infinite 
regress and is entirely unnecessary. 


This analysis I think is sound and well sustained, though very 
abstract. Like other similar arguments at critical points, it 
would have gained much from the introduction of concrete 
examples. Aside from this, I have only two criticisms. I ques- 
tion his assumption, given a sharper statement on page 505, that: 
“the one by itself is unintelligible. What is without division, 
without complexity, allowing no distinction—in short containing 
no many—cannot be thought or known.” I find that what is 
here suggested can be thought, and can, therefore, be meaning- 
fully denied as actual, though not as an object of thought. In 
the second place, Mr. Weiss’s analysis is directed to the static 
results of dialectical tensions in a complex system. It would 
have been interesting if he had followed Hegel in analyzing the 
way in which such tensions lead to new modes of togetherness. 
It was, in fact, this dynamism of opposed togetherness which led 
to the notion of an organic whole. Mr. Weiss might have shown 
that the dialectical dynamism of parts requires no such assump- 
tion. But he presents only a static analysis, sound and revealing 
though it is. 


Mr. Weiss then applies this conception to the four modes 
of being, actuality, ideality, existence, and God. These four 
modes come together and interact in various ways, but they 
“cannot make a single whole, and cannot, therefore, have a unity 
over against which they can stand” (p. 514). They are related 
to one another not by any neutral entity, but solely “by virtue of 
powers which they themselves exert” (loc. cit.). Hence Mr. Weiss 
rejects the idea of being as such. As he puts it “the modes of 
being exhaust being, and do it in diverse and opposed ways” 
(p. 516). Nothingness also has no ontological significance, in 
spite of the law of contradiction where it seems to be involved. 
It is an epistemological term which indicates the limits of our 
knowledge. What terminates our apprehension is for us a 
Nothing. “But in fact it is another being with a counterthrust, 
a being whose direction and efforts are opposite to those of the 
apprehending being” (p. 521). 
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Such otherness is always given as part of the knowing 
situation. “The very act of knowing is bifocal, pointing in two 
directions at once. We are self-conscious when we are conscious 
of; conscious of when we are self-conscious” (p. 523). This 
might seem to suggest a self-awareness where knower and known 
actually coincide. But in a later passage Mr. Weiss makes it 
clear that this is not his meaning (p. 527). 


The pure act of knowing (I) is not aware of itself in knowing 
the object Y through the datum y. The knower can never 
become aware of himself in his very acts, but only as an object X 
regarded from an external point of view. “He thus gets to him- 
self only by first taking the position of an X dealt with from the 
standpoint Y (p. 527). The bifocal nature of consciousness 
means simply that | always know two objects: Y from my own 
point of view, X, and this object X known from the point of view 
of Y. There is no Cartesian cogito. I never know myself in 
my very act of being, as a subject. In fact this subject has no 
being of its own, and is reducible to the relations between the 
two objects X and Y. “There is nothing more to the knowing 
I as over against X and Y but the capacity of each to refer to 
the other.” (p. 528). In this way, the personal subject is 
reduced to a set of objects, and relations, and thus absorbed into 
an abstract objective universe. 

Like other representatives of the rationalistic tradition, 
Mr. Weiss believes that he has access to a neutral reason, quite 
detached from personal bias and limitation. Turning this 
rational light on every mode and kind of being, the philosopher 
can discover what it is in itself, and can thus attain a sweeping 
and exhaustive vision similar to that of God. “His venture,” 
Mr. Weiss maintains, “is similar to that which occupies God.” 
(p. 547). He can thus offer us “a highly general, neutral state- 
ment of the whole of being as exhausted in four distinctive irre- 
ducible modes” (p. 548). This is, in fact, what Mr. Weiss has 
offered us in this challenging and suggestive book. 


Unlike many professional philosophers, Mr. Weiss is deeply 
concerned with recent developments in religion, art, and liter- 
ature, and the reader will find his comments on these non-academic 
manifestations of contemporary life both penetrating and well-in- 
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formed. He is keenly aware of the unprecedented situation into 
which we have been thrown by the progress of science and technol- 
ogy, and the advent of mass society. He knows that philosophy 
is not an academic game but an inescapable aspect of human life. 
He therefore recognizes the responsibility of a living philosopher 
to clarify the unique historic situation of modern man to which 
traditional categories and modes of thought are no longer wholly 
relevant. Indeed he claims to be presenting a “new outlook” 
which will take account of the novel problems of our time and 
will suggest a possible answer. There are many original features 
of the argument we have reviewed, especially in the first four 
chapters, and at the end. In these passages Mr. Weiss often 
succeeds in expressing criticisms of traditional patterns of thought, 
and new insights which are not only relevant but also extremely 
suggestive. 

Over against classical essentialism and modern forms of 
determinism, it is interesting to find him emphasizing the creative 
dynamism of finite existence (ch. 3). In replacing the tradi- 
tional, passive conceptions of matter by an active existence which 
is able to operate on its own, and is really capable of a natural 
history, he is moving in a sound direction confirmed not only by 
the human sciences but by natural science as well. Against clas- 
sical forms of divine predestination and causal determinism, we 
find Mr. Weiss defending a metaphysical freedom at every level of 
being, which breaks through the limits imposed by abstract, formal 
structure, and introduces a novel and unpredictable factor into 
the realization of every possibility. 

At a time when personal existence is threatened by ever- 
stronger patterns of mass conformity, and when the life world of 
the living individual is increasingly neglected as an insignificant, 
surd factor within an all encompassing universe of objects, we 
find Mr. Weiss insisting at the end of this work that the human 
person is an individual actuality with an inner existence of his 
own, which enables him to “confront a world” (p. 547). He 
denies that this human existence is surd or unintelligible, and at 
least suggests that the task of human philosophy is to give an 
account of this encountered world (loc. cit.). 


Finally, at a time when the analytic nature of logical deduction 
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is strongly emphasized, and the whole enterprise of science is so 
firmly organized that it seems to progress by a monotonous 
momentum of its own, leaving little place for individual imagina- 
tion and insight, we find Mr. Weiss maintaining that there is a 
creative factor in deduction itself (cf. pp. 77 ff.), and referring, at 
least in certain passages, to the close connection between philos- 
ophy and human freedom. In this respect, he is expressing a pro- 
found need of our time. While half submerged by institutions 
of social propaganda and organized research, this need is not 
only justified but also widely and deeply felt by our contemporaries 
in the Western world. 

These references to the creativity of finite existence, to human 
freedom and historicity, and to the life-world of man as lived from 
the inside, are found in the first four, and especially in the last 
three chapters of the book where he is dealing with the four 
modes of being as they are together in the human life-world. But 
these doctrines of finitism, as we may call it, can be found through- 
out the whole work. Each actuality possesses its own individual 
nature which sharply separates it from all others. It also possesses 
an existence which enables it to act of itself, and to infuse the 
realization of its abstract possibilities with a creative contribution 
of its own. God may bring a certain unity into the cosmos, but 
in doing so, he must respect the historic freedom of men. 
Mr. Weiss often develops these finitist doctrines in novel and fruit- 
ful ways. 

If he had curried through this new line of thought to its 
ultimate conclusions, he might have formulated a philosophy of 
more consistent originality and greater contemporary relevance. 
But as it is, he has allowed this novel pattern to be constantly con- 
fused with and finally to be submerged by traditional con- 
ceptions of a very different kind which lead him finally to a very 
different end. 


Thus the dynamism of finite existence is confronted by 
Mr. Weiss with an intricate array of external possibilities and 
abstract ideals which, with the aid of his finite God, subjugate the 
activities of existence and freeze them in a hierarchy of timeless 
values. Iluman history is squeezed within a momentary present 
where it has only an indirect or inferential access to its past, and 
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no future of its own. The events of nature are governed by law, 
and creative existence itself is identified with a fixed and timeless 
“essence” (pp. 198-202). So in the last analysis, the factor of 
creative action is so burdened with natures, ideal possibilities, and 
essences as to be rendered quite innocuous, and no less subdued 
and regulated than the efficacy of secondary causes in Thomism. 


In relation to ideality alone Mr. Weiss argues that active 
existence has a metaphysical freedom which cannot be contained 
within the limits of an abstract possibilities. He also argues that 
finite existence is free to act independently over against his limited 
God (p. 34). But when God makes use of the separate domain 
of the Good, he seems to have no difficulty in subjugating 
the chaotic tendencies of existence to a unified direction 
(ef. p. 183, 2.103). Indeed, the shrewd manipulations of this 
limited God seem practically equivalent to omnipotence. “The 
Good is always realized” (p. 120), and the final result is not very 
different from traditional theories of providence. 


It is true that Mr. Weiss often speaks of the inner, private life 


of the human individual (cf. pp. 37, 46, 50, 330), and even refers 
in certain passages to the world which he encounters. But these 
phenomena are neither clearly focused nor carefully described, and 
the notion of person is never subjected to a disciplined analysis. 
Human existence is dominated by a self-identical essence he calls 
the self (pp. 48-50). This thread of identity never knows itself 
in its act of knowing or doing, as it proceeds creatively from 
within, but only ex post facto as an object from an external point 
of view (pp. 526 ff.). Surely the Kantians were right in maintain- 
ing that the human person, in his lived existence, cannot be 
reduced to an object of this kind. 


Instead of opening into the concrete horizon of the human 
world, Mr. Weiss’s self is locked up inside a fixed substance, and 
absorbed, as a tiny subjective enclosure, within a universe of 
objects. Instead of seeing that these objects are all abstracted 
from the concrete Lebenswelt, he absolutizes them, and tries to 
make them prior to that from which they were derived. Instead 
of being an account of the human world we really encounter, 
Mr. Weiss’s philosophy is rather an account of a certain objective 
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horizon which has been developed within this world, together 
with an attempt to fit the latter into the former. 

Finally in the more original parts of his book, Mr. Weiss 
does speak of the unrepeatable novelties of human history, and 
of the creative aspects of human thought (cf. especially pp. 77 ff.). 
He also engages in a cogent defence of human freedom (pp. 95 ff.). 
One would think that these insights might lead him to an open 
philosophy in which partial truths, once discovered, might be 
capable of further enrichment by new contexts and new perspec- 
tives. But his acceptance of the traditional view of a floating, 
worldless reason, completely detached from human life and 
history, finally leads him to the very opposite. This more than 
human reason has access to truths which “reflect” all the modes 
of being, the basic structure of the universe, and even the funda- 
mental direction of history. 


Mr. Weiss believes that his own system has come fairly close 
lo expressing this timeless and inclusive structure, and that in 
defending it, he can speak as the representative of a common 
wisdom implicit in all men from our earliest ancestors to our last 
descendants in the future (pp. 542 ff.), or of what has elsewhere 
been called the perennial philosophy. This claim is in fact implied 
by the theory of timeless truth, and has been made at least im- 
plicitly by many traditional philosophers of the past and present. 
To state the matter bluntly: the history of philosophy has reached 
its end. Mr. Weiss clearly implies this in Chapter 5. He then 
carries it one step further by also claiming that since his system, 
though abstract, is nevertheless inclusive, it must also include any 
denials of his major propositions which might be made by possible 
opponents. As we have seen, he then proceeds to demonstrate 
this in Chapters 6-9. In other words, not only has philosophy 
reached its end; all basic objections have already been answered. 
Hence serious controversy should now be over. 


I believe that Mr. Weiss has performed an important service 
in bringing these claims into the open, and in stating them with 
an unreserved clarity. Many authors, really committed to them 
by accepting the theory of timeless truth, have concealed or toned 
down this fact for reasons of false modesty. Nevertheless it is 
deeply ingrained in our Western tradition of philosophy, and 
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Mr. Weiss is by no means the first philosopher who has claimed 
to have brought philosophic history to its end. Most of our liv- 
ing contemporaries, and some philosophers including the present 
reviewer, will find these claims to be mistaken and even extrav- 
agant. I believe, in fact, that they are a major reason for the 
present isolation of philosophy from our common life and culture. 
Why is this so? 

Without going into an exhaustive analysis, this much, | think, 
can at least be briefly said. It is due to certain profound move- 
ments of modern thought and culture which have made us keenly 
aware, aS our ancestors never were, of the essential finitude and 
historicity of man which affects every kind and level of human 
achievement. We can no longer believe in a human reason that 
is able to detach itself from the relative world in which we exist, 
and to arrive at a condition which is somewhat more than human. 
For us every human philosophy is the work of a human thinker 
essentially touched by historicity. Hence we can no longer believe 
that a system of thought is final and definitive in nature. In any 
case, as long as men remain, we are sure that history will continue. 
Hence the claims of traditional systems of philosophy to an 
exhaustive and timeless truth strike us now as grandiose and 
lacking in self-consciousness. 

This more intense awareness of our historic humanity, for 
good or ill, is a pervasive feature of our present state of life. 
Every teacher of philosophy has been confronted with this symp- 
tom of our age. Mr. Weiss is of course familiar with it. So far, 
this attitude has been philosophically expressed only by crude 
and oversimplified forms of historical relativism which really give 
up the whole notion of truth, and are quite easy to refute by 
dialectical argument. These uncritical views merely reject the 
notion without rethinking it, and have actually served to 
strengthen traditional assumptions. As a matter of fact, the 
abandonment of these assumptions concerning the timelessness 
of truth by no means implies any such relativistic abandonment 
of truth itself, which is not the same as timelessness. 

1 do not believe that Mr. Weiss is correct in holding that 
philosophic truth must be all inclusive and closed. The human 
mind is finite. Hence I can clearly envisage a basic truth only 
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by concealing other truths, or by partially submerging them in an 
amorphous background. In finding such a truth, I do not, there- 
fore, close the way to further enrichments of its meaning by new 
perspectives. It is rather, in fact, that | open the way. In my 
experience of dialectic, it is not a good sign when a statement ends 
all further argument. It is rather the case that a genuine insight 
stirs up further search and often leads to new and deeper insight. 
The tendency to elicit divergent elaborations in different perspect- 
ives is the very hallmark of truth. Let me now try to illustrate 
this by suggesting how certain insights of Mr. Weiss might be 
further clarified and developed. But before turning to this, I must 
first say a few more words about his claim to have answered all 
future objections, which would seem to rule out any such pos- 
sibility a priori. 

If this claim is justified, there is, of course, no point in trying 
to go any further. Reflection has reached its end in a system 
that is final and closed to any development. Mr. Weiss has been 
led to this static conclusion by restricting his attention to only 
one kind of objection that may be raised. As | have indicated, 
however, (pp. 622-624) there are at least three other possibilities 
still open. One may find: 1, that he has failed to focus some 
basic aspect of experience; 2, that he has attributed independent 
existence to entities or domains of entities which have no such 
status outside the system; and 3, that he has ignored an alternative 
order of meaning which is more concrete, and prior to that, which 
he has chosen as fundamental. As a matter of fact, | disagree 
with Mr. Weiss on these three points. I believe that these issues 
are still open, in spite of what he has said in Chapters 6-9. 

| shall now conclude by briefly stating what these issues are, 
and by making a few suggestions concerning an alternative mode 
of approach which Mr. Weiss himself has indicated, but never 
fully carried through. 

With respect to the first, I believe that he is wrong in holding 
that the human person can know himself only as an object 
(pp. 526 ff.). He can also know himself in his very act of existing. 
This self-consciousness has a private cénter, but it is not enclosed 
within any substantial container. It is rather intentional in 
character, and opens into the concrete horizon of the life-world. 
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The structure of the life-world is neither subjective nor objective, 
but is susceptible to disciplined description and analysis. Mr. Weiss 
has followed the rationalist tradition of Western philosophy in 
ignoring this human life-world, in dismissing it as crude common 
sense (“a world which is partially and superficially encountered 
every day” (p. 547)), and in failing to focus its overarching 
structure. 

In the second place, human understanding is a revealing 
power that is essential to our existence. Through this power we 
may grasp our own ideals and possibilities, as well as the pos- 
sibilities of other beings. We can also grasp our own existence 
and the existence of other things. In thought we can separate 
these abstract possibilities and activities from the actual beings 
to which they belong. But in fact they are not separated into 
independent realms or domains. A thing is its capacities and its 
existential field in relation to other entities. Mr. Weiss is right in 
stressing the importance of this field conception (cf. pp. 27, and 
33 ff.) , but his attachment to the traditional category of substance 
makes it hard for him to think of an entity as itself a relational 
field, and still preserving its substantial unity. Hence he believes 
that the actual substance must be separated from its possibilities 
and from its existential field. It is better, however, to dispense 
with the traditional concept of substance than to multiply un- 
necessary entities and domains which are unsupported by any 
decisive evidence. 

In the third place, Mr. Weiss has accepted a timeless structure 
of objects as the core of his system of meaning. He believes 
tha the human life-world and the courses of human history can 
be fitted into this closed, objective framework. He believes that 
his system is so basic as to include within it the meanings of any 
conceivable alternatives (chs. 5-9). As against this theory of an 
objective system of meaning which is static and forever closed, | 
have suggested that meanings can be created by man, that they 
can change and develop in human history. This implies that 
objective meanings are timeless only in virtue of their abstract 
character, and can never encompass the concrete Lebenswellt. 

As a matter of fact, this world offers us a moving horizon 
of meaning which is richer and wider than any objective perspec- 
tive which develops out of it. This way of ordering meanings 
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in and around the life-world offers us a real alternative to any such 
static objectivism as that which has been defended by Mr. Weiss. 
Such a view, I believe, is more in accord with our recently acquired 
self-consciousness, and with what we now know about man. In 
my opinion, the finding of an adequate philosophic expression for 
this ever-developing sense of human finitude is a basic need of 
our time, and | shall conclude by offering a few suggestions con- 
cerning the form which I think this expression will take. 

This point of view will accept the human life-world as its 
point of departure, and the structure of this world, which is 
neither objective nor subjective, as the inescapable center of human 
meaning. Many meanings can indeed be adequately grounded 
on world phenomena. But many other phenomena, like those of 
transcendence, are so ambiguous as to preclude any final and 
definitive solution. They leave the way open for that exercise of 
creative understanding which has played such an evident role in 
the history of philosophy, and indeed in human history itself. 
This does not imply any form of historical relativism involving 
the negation of human truth. What it does imply is the historicity 
of this human truth, and its ever present openness to further 
growth in new perspectives. What it precludes is the formulation 
of a closed and definitive system which will finish history. 

The way to this new way of thought has been prepared by 
modern events and movements of thought that reach far back in 
our past. They have deepened our human self-consciousness, 
and made us more keenly aware of that human fragility and 
misery which pervades every field of endeavor. They have made 
us see with unmistakable clarity that we cannot escape from our 
human situation, and have no access to an understanding that is 
out of the world. We know that no existing thinker can be 
included in his own system of thought, and that every such system 
is conditioned by and included in the unfinished dynamism of 
history. 


This new mode of thought and action is struggling for philos- 
ophic expression in our time. It has at least touched every living 
thinker who is sensitive to our present situation. It has certainly 
touched Mr. Weiss, and he has given it an inchoate expression, as 
we have noted, in his penetrating discussion of existence, and in 
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the various finitistic phase of the philosophy. But his continued 
acceptance of other ideas closely connected with traditional ration- 
alism leads him finally to a closed, pan-objective system of the 


classical type. 

But in spite of this, his criticism of accepted ideas of prov- 
idence, his analysis of what he calls metaphysical freedom, and 
his discerning account of human creativity are written in another 
key and can readily be fitted into another pattern. My hope is 
that these original conceptions may stir Mr. Weiss’s readers, and 
possibly even Mr. Weiss himself, to reflect more critically on the 
objectivist assumptions which still dominate our philosophic 
thought, and to explore more thoroughly the possibilities to which 
these new conceptions clearly point. This might lead to the 
formulation of an open philosophy which is not only relevant 
to our historic situation, but also really clarifies it, and thereby 
adds to the store of lasting human truth. 

As it stands, the book is a sweeping objective perspective on 
modes of being in the classic style. Mr. Weiss has not only 
read widely in the history of Western philosophy; he has read 
critically and deeply from a systematic point of view, and it is 
remarkable how many classical insights, from Plato to Hegel, he 
manages to bring into the horizon of this far-ranging point of 
view. The book is written in a vigorous style which holds the 
attention of the reader at every point. It is woven into a tight- 
knit unity by a speculative dialectic which is constantly active 
and alert, and never loses the forest for the trees. At a time when 
Anglo-Saxon philosophy is in danger of losing itself in preliminary 
questions of language and method, this book plunges us into the 
midst of real things, which act, suffer, live, and pass away. It 
describes a global universe of creative existence in which individual 
beings struggle for fulfillment within the limits prescribed by 
determinate structures, and under the control of a Deity who holds 
the past, acts in the present and maintains a common future. 
This wide-ranging vision of real beings in their variegated modes 
and manifestations is developed in rich detail with unusual specu- 
lative vigor and originality. As I have tried to explain, I do not 
helieve that this is the last word of Western metaphysics. But 
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it is a word that is illuminating, provocative, and suggestive. It 
is an important contribution to that revival of interest in founda- 
tional perspectives which is increasingly characteristic of the living 
thought of our time. 


Harvard University. 





SINNOTT’S PHILOSOPHY OF PURPOSE ° 
DAVID L. MILLER 


j, ome AnisToTLe “final cause” has meant that for the sake of 
which phenomena transpire and “efficient cause” is the immediate 
means or mechanism necessary for actualizing phenomena or for 
bringing them into existence. Most modern scientists believe that 
efficient causes are measurable, knowable, and often controllable, 
and that many phenomena are predictable if not controllable, 
through a knowledge of their efficient causes. Under the influence 
of experimental science the belief that final causes are useful for a 
scientific understanding of phenomena has almost completely dis- 
appeared. Rather there is an almost universal tendency to define 
“scientific understanding” in terms of a knowledge of the basis for 
predicting and controlling phenomena, and scientists are increas- 
ingly more inclined to believe that controlling phenomena consists 
in the manipulation of immediately present physical objects (which 
are the efficient causes). 

From the scientific standpoint, then, the crucial question 
concerning vitalism (spiritualism, etc.) and mechanism (physi- 
calism) is this: Does the belief in, or even a knowledge of, the 
existence of a vital principle (élan vital, entelechy, life force, etc.) 
have any scientific value? That is, can such a principle be of help 
in understanding phenomena scientifically, remembering that 
“scientific understanding” means to most scientists the ability to 
predict and control? 

Sinnott believes his philosophy of purpose will be of great 
help in a scientific understanding. He does not intend to proclaim 
supernaturalism, and he believes there is nothing whatever un- 
scientific, supernatural, or unintelligible about purpose and final 
causes. He summarizes his theory clearly and succinctly in the 
following remarks. 


' Edmund W. Sinnott, Life and Mind (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1956). The view which Sinnott expresses in this work contains the 
basic thesis developed more extensively in two of his other works: Cell and 
Psyche (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950), and The Biology of Spirit (New York, 
1955). 
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Final causes, as it were, leap across a gap to accomplish their effect 
and seem not to require the operation of any mechanism. It is the 
existence of this type of cause which science often has so strenuously 
denied, since it seems to involve a mysterious non-mechanical, non- 
material agency... . | An advantage of the hypothesis which I have 
been defending is that it eliminates the antithesis between efficient 
and final causes since what appears in the mind as purpose, later to 
be realized in action, is the same thing as the physiological, proto- 
plasmic norm or “goal” set up in the brain and coming to realization 
through a series of regulatory processes. * 


Again: 


. the basis of motives is in attraction, in the pulling power of a 
goal to be attained and not in a direct push. * 
I should like to suggest that this resemblance [goal-seeking of mind 
and biological processes} points to a fundamental identity between 
life and mind. . . . Those processes through which the living body 
is developed and maintained also are directed toward goals, the normal 
form and functioning of the organism. . . . Is it not reasonable to 
conclude that both are expressions of the same basic self-regulatory 
character all life displays? .. . 
If the germ of mind exists in all life and is indeed life’s essential 
quality [which Sinnott believes], then the body, built under its con- 
trol and direction, is not alien to mind. One might almost say that 
instead of mind being a product of body—a common conclusion today 
—body is the product of mind! At least there seem to be not two 
distinct involved but basically only one. Instead of a psycho-physical 
parallelism, there is identity. * 


This makes what Sinnott stands for clear enough. He not 


only believes final causes are present and operative in all living 
processes, but he believes also that these final causes are identical 
with purposes as expressed in cognition, and finally that an under- 
standing of final causes in life processes will not only be of great 
scientific value in understanding life, but also in understanding 
the minds (thought processes, etc.) of men. 


I agree with Sinnott and with all who advocate some sort of 


vitalism * that the organization in living forms is not fully com- 
prehensible to us, and probably cannot be made so, unless we 


? Cell and Psyche, pp. 81-82. 
* Life and Mind, p. 12. 
* Ibid., p. 18. 


* Notably Hans Driesch, E. S. Russell, J. S. Haldane, Arthur Thomson, 


Eugenio Rignano, and Henri Bergson. 
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interpret every analytical part of the life process and every tem- 
poral segment of it from the standpoint of a future state anticipated 
by us. We cannot make complete sense* out of what is taking 
place in the organism at any one place and time without referring 
to what is going to take place (or will very likely take place) later. 
The biological scientist often includes in his remarks about par- 
ticular properties of the living organism such terms as “survival 
value,” “need,” “vestige,” etc., and these terms purportedly add 
significance to what is being discussed. “Antibodies” have mean- 
ing in relation to the perpetuation of the life of the organism that 
produces them. The heartbeat becomes more significant when 
the purely mechanical explanation of it is supplemented by stating 
the relationship between it and a future state of the body. “Gene” 
is a word referring to something more than (if not other than) the 
immediate chemical properties necessary in determining the nature 
(form) of the offspring. In short, a full discussion of the func- 
tioning of any part of the organism always includes statements of 
the relationship between those parts and some predicted phenom- 
enon which is likely to transpire later. 

Sinnott believes that these later phenomena, which are sym- 
bolized by us even before they transpire and are, therefore, pre- 
dicted, are goals for the organism and are present causes or forces 
which determine in advance what the future of the organism will 
be like. 

Here the reader will notice that “understanding” (or “com- 
prehension”) has been used in two different senses which are, I 
believe, supplementary. The first kind of understanding refers to 
and is confined to the means of predicting, controlling, and pro- 
ducing phenomena and, therefore, it includes efficient causes only. 
The second kind of understanding consists in a comprehension of 
the nature or form of a phenomenon produced by means of 
efficient causes; i. e., it concerns ends or “goals” for which efficient 


* This is not to say that a “vitalistic’’ understanding of biological 
phenomena is the only kind of understanding, nor that it ever gives us 
complete understanding. In fact, as will be shown later, such understand- 
ing may not be a scientific understanding at all, and an over-emphasis of 
it will likely be a hinderance to a scientific understanding. However, Sin- 
nott does not think so. 
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causes are used as means. In applied science these goals are that 
for the sake of which the means are applied. 

That there are such goals, for men at least, no one will deny, 
nor will anyone deny that men can enter into the business of 
accomplishing many of them. Rather these are the crucial ques- 
tions pertinent to our study: (1) Are these ends or “goals” (of 
which men are conscious) present in some form in the 
(sub-cognitive) life process even before they are actualized, so that 
their presence actually directs these processes, and thereby causes 
the later actualized form to become what it becomes? (2) If these 
“goals” are present in the living organism before their actualization 
and serve as causes, can they be understood or known in the first 
sense of understanding; i. e., will such understanding serve as a 
means of controlling phenomena and thereby serve as a means of 
determining the ends produced? 

From the scientific standpoint the only significant argument 
between vitalists and mechanists (or finalists and naturalists)’ is 
over the answer to the second question. If the actual presence of 
final causes and a knowledge of their presence make no practical 
difference in application, and cannot be used by scientists to con- 
trol the life process, then those scientists who are interested 
primarily in the means of producing and controlling events will 
say that these “goals,” whether actual or imagined, have no scien- 
tific value. All “mechanists” or “naturalists” accept this view 
which, in the final analysis, amounts to saying that purposes, 
goals, final causes, cannot be used as efficient causes. From this 
fact the “mechanist” draws the conclusion that scientific method is 
devoid of final causes and that, in fact, any attempt to introduce 
them into science is a hindrance rather than a help.” 

Neither Whitehead’s doctrine of organism (versus mecha- 
nism) nor Bergson’s élan vital affects this conclusion drawn almost 
universally by the experimental scientists, for if extra-physico- 


* Sinnott refuses classification. 

* “The first and greatest of these [objections to vitalism] is the prag- 
matic one that vitalism has been if anything a hindrance to research. Of 
all the hypotheses put forward to account for the phenomena of life, vitalism 
in all its forms has been ever the least stimulating.” Joseph Needham, 
“Mechanistic Biology and the Religious Consciousness,” in Science, Reli- 
gion, and Reality, ed. Joseph Needham (New York, 1925), p. 245. 
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chemical principles cannot be used in controlling (in principle at 
least) phenomena, then they are of no scientific value. 

As we can now see, the argument is over what is going to be 
meant by “scientific understanding.” For the so-called “hard- 
headed” scientist, its meaning is confined to the means of produc- 
ing and controlling the life process. Consequently, for such 
scientists the vitalist or finalist would have to show that a knowl- 
edge of the presence of final causes will be of help in controlling 
' biological events. This would be tantamount to showing that 
final causes can be used as efficient causes. This is where hard- 
headed scientists balk, since it appears to be a contradiction. They 
argue that efficient causes alone not only are necessary for con- 
trolling (hence explain and give an understanding of) biological 
phenomena, but are also quite sufficient for doing so. 

I am eager to know what response Sinnott will make to this 
analysis, but if he faces it as squarely as he faced the fact of 
organization in living forms I believe he must agree to one if not 
both of the following conclusions: (1) A knowledge of the nature 
of final causes can be used scientifically; i. e., final causes can be 
used as scientists now use efficient causes. If he accepts this con- 
clusion he is saying in effect either that extra-physico-chemical 
principles can be used for controlling, or that the physico-chemical 
principles can include principles not yet discovered (such as a 
vitalistic principle). From Sinnott’s writings it is difficult to 
determine his view on this point, for he denounces both Hans 
Driesch’s vitalism*’ as well as any naturalistic approach which 
maintains that presently accepted physico-chemical principles are 
sufficient to account for life. (2) A knowledge of final causes 
simply informs us of ends (or goals) that will usually transpire 
even without man’s interventions through efficient causes and, 
consequently, they stipulate the obstacles men encounter if they 
try to change these goals. I suspect neither of these conclusions 
will be acceptable to Sinnott. 

Despite the results of our analysis of Sinnott’s philosophy of 
purpose so far, we must acknowledge that he has made a worthy 
contribution to the philosophy of science—a contribution which 
he may not suspect. He has shown that there is a difference be- 


* See Sinnott’s, The Biology of the Spirit, p. 110. 
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tween understanding phenomena in purely physico-chemical terms 
and understanding them in relation to the ends that actually follow. 
Hence he has shown by implication that the theory that life 
activity is goal-seeking cannot be disproved by actually aiding 
(through the control of efficient causes) the living organism in 
attaining those goals. Contrary to the belief held by Joseph 
Needham and Jacques Loeb,” if men could “produce” a living 


2° “T am inclined to believe that technical shortcomings alone of our 
young science are to blame for the fact that artificial production of living 
matter has not yet succeeded” (Jacques Loeb, Vorlesungen iiber die Dyna- 
mik der Lebenserscheinungen [Leipzig, 1906], p. 11). See also his Das 
Leben (Leipzig, 1911), p. 9. 

Joseph Needham writes: “In more recent times the work of Loeb on 
animal tropisms, which has provided us with a mechanistic theory of the 
actions of the lower organisms, the researches of Barcroft and Hender- 
son, . . . and the work of Lillie on fertilization, all point in the same 
direction; all implicitly disprove the contentions of the vitalists” (Science, 
Religion and Reality, p. 234). 

Loeb, Needham, Hoernle, and many others, miss the point entirely 
when they think of vitalism as a stopgap invented ad hoc to explain what 
up until now the scientists have not been able to explain by efficient causes. 
Sinnott and others are maintaining that it is impossible in principle to 
explain life phenomena by resorting to physico-chemical principles alone 
as they are now formulated. Consequently, regardless of the extent to 
which mechanists are able to discover the physico-chemico-electrical means 
by which the life process is carried on, neither the meaning, nor a full 
understanding, of the organization involved and the goals reached can be 
reduced to an understanding of these means of controlling and producing 
them. Whether a purposive or vitalistic understanding of life phenomena 
will increase our scientific understanding, i.e., an understanding of efficient 
causes and the means of control, is a different matter. 

In the above quotation Needham suggests that R. S. Lillie is in the 
mechanistic camp. The following remarks by Lillie convince me that 
this is not the case. He says: “The fact that a complex process may be 
analyzed into simple, physically constant component processes is no proof 
that factors other than physical do not play an essential part in its deter- 
mination” (Biology and Philosophy of Organism [Chicago, 1945], p. 41). 
Also: “When I use this term [psychophysical system] I mean simply that 
we observe living organisms to be both physical and psychical” (ibid., 
p. 53). “Physical causation consists in the transfer of energy from one 
physical entity to another entity which is erternal to it, i.e., has a different 
position in space. In what we may call ‘psychical causation’ (determined 
by ‘will’) certain features of the transfer of energy appear to be inwardly 
determined; they also have the character of directiveness and purpose” 
(ibid., p. 56). From this it is clear that Lillie believes a comprehension 
of life phenomena from the standpoint of the physical sciences, which may 
at present seem to many to be the only means of controlling life processes, 
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organism by starting with ‘inorganic substances, they would not 
have disproved the existence of final causes or goal-seeking organ- 
isms, since by definition a living organism may be distinguished 
from inorganic objects by the fact that final causes are operative 
in its behavior. Were Loeb successful in producing the living 
from the dead, he would have to show how what he produced 
differed from what he started with. If he could state no essential 
difference, would there be a difference? Would he have produced 
anything at all? Obviously not. 

Hence one of Sinnott’s chief contributions may lie in the fact 
that whether a scientist admits it openly or not he assumes that 
there is a basic difference between living and dead objects. This 
difference is presupposed by any biologist who claims that 
the life process can be controlled even by the application of 
physico-chemical principles. The lack of an explicit acknowledg- 
ment of this presupposition will result in a confusion between the 
two kinds of understanding stated above; i. e., the purely scientific 
understanding of how to predict, control and produce, and the 
understanding of the nature of things so produced. 

I believe a fundamental weakness in Sinnott’s philosophy of 
purpose is his belief that purposes as known by man are identical 
(except in degree)’ with “purposes” that control the growth and 
development of living organisms. In fact he believes human pur- 
pose, and hence freedom, is nothing but an extension of the 
purpose found in all sub-human living forms, and that a study of 
the latter through biology will give us an insight into the true 
nature of man.” 


is incomplete and requires in addition the “psychical” understanding, which 
is supplementary to the former and can never be engulfed by the former as 
the laws and principles of these sciences now stand. Lillie would argue 
that to enlarge physico-chemical principles so that they will give complete 
understanding requires that they include directive, purposive, psychical 
principles also. 

1 “A conscious purpose is the inner experience of this protoplasmic 
goal-seeking” (The Biology of the Spirit, p. 56). “Both these sciences 
[biology and psychology] deal with the same basic process, one at its 
simplest level and the other at its most complex one” (Life and Mind, p. 27). 

‘*? “The biological interpretation of mind here presented has the further 
advantage that by its means light can be thrown on several aspects of human 
nature” (Life and Mind, p. 25). 
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As indicated above, there is quite a difference between the 
fact that even for biologists present physiological activities make 
sense only with reference to what is likely to transpire later in the 
organism and the conclusion which Sinnott draws from this fact; 
namely, final causes are actually present and operative in these 
organisms. This conclusion cannot possibly be proved or dis- 
proved by experiment. Nor can we prove what seems to be a 
more likely thesis; namely, that man imputes purpose to other 
things, even as primitives impute life to many inanimate objects. 

Of all scientists, the biologists expound and make more use of 
the theory of evolution than any other group. Evolution implies 
the coming into existence of forms of things, the like of which 
never existed before in any sense of existence. They are genuinely 
new and, therefore, not reducible to any other form. They are 
qualitatively, not quantitatively, different from older forms. For 
example, the mutation must be recognizably different in some 
essential respect from the parent form, and it is precisely this 
difference which makes it a new form, a mutation. 


Contrary to this belief in novelty, there is the attempt on the 
part of many biologists (and I believe this includes Sinnott) to 
reduce what at other times is thought of as new, to the old. 
Sinnott does not believe there is anything genuinely new in human 
purpose nor in thinking at the symbolic level. Although Sinnott 
criticizes Haeckel for his belief that there is no real difference 
between what is designated by “matter” and what is designated 
by “mind,” he in fact applies Haeckel’s principle when he says: 


That which we call conscious purpose, I believe, is the inner experience 
of the process of self-regulation toward an end, set up in the living 
substance of the brain. . . . Conscious purposes, of which we are 
aware, grade off below into purposes of which we are unconscious. 

. What gives consciousness its distinction at all levels may be 
simply that it is associated with this regulatory activity and grows 
out of it. . . . The essential fact about mind, however, seems not to 
be consciousness, . . . but rather the basic purposiveness that even 
the simplest sort of organic activity displays. ** 


* Life and Mind, pp. 19-20. 
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. . biological organization and psychical activity are one and the 
same thing. ™* 
It is hard to see anything qualitatively new, however. * 
At no point is there a sudden break, a radical innovation. ** 


No doubt Sinnott believes that the kind of reductionism he 
engages in is a way of explaining phenomena. He believes organi- 
zation in conscious purpose is not only analogous to organization 
in biological processes, but identical with it. 

According to recent psychological studies there is almost uni- 
versal agreement that language emerged only at the human social 
level’ and that conscious purpose (and cognition—communica- 
tion by use of symbols) depends upon a language system. Since 
language emerged only at the human social level, it would have 
been far more consistent for Sinnott, as one who purportedly 
believes in evolution, to acknowledge that there is a qualitative 
distinction between “goal seeking” in organic development and 
conscious purpose in man. I am continually disturbed by Sinnott’s 


oscillations between wanting to treat organic activities as pur- 
posive (reductionism) and also wanting to account for the basic 
differences between mechanism and the philosophy of purpose. 
Sinnott’s identification of conscious and unconscious purpose 
deserves the same evaluation which he made of Haeckel’s view: 


Life for him, Haeckel, was simply a complex chemical phenomenon 
associated with the compounds of carbon and had originated by evolu- 
tion from inorganic nature. Mind was merely the result of chemical 
changes in living stuff, the soul a fiction, and man himself no more 
than part of a rigidly determined planless universe. ™* 


Sinnott’s philosophy reminds one more of Haeckel’s than of 
any other work. Both use the reductionist’s method—neither is 
able to grant finally the emergence of novelties. Neither avoids 


* Cell and Psyche, p. 48. 

* Tbid., p. 63. 

'* Tbid., p. 75. : 

* See “Linguistic Aspects of Science,” by Leonard Bloomfield, in 
International Encyclopedia of Unified Science (Chicago, 1938-55), I, num- 
ber 4. 

** Cell and Psyche, p. 5. 
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reductionism. Haeckel is to be criticized no more (though as 
much) for his belief that mind exists in some form in what we 
ordinarily designate by the words “inorganic matter” than Sinnott 
is for maintaining that purpose as we experience it in cognition 
can be found in the non-thinking biological organigm. Although 
both men belabor the belief in evolution, both finally deny it mainly 
because they do not recognize that emergents are not only new in 
the sense that they cannot be reduced to their causes (the condi- 
tions for their emergence) but also in the sense that they are not 
predictable on the basis of a thorough knowledge of these causes in 
isolation. 


Had Sinnott made the distinction in kinds of understanding 
made above; namely, understanding objects by a knowledge of the 
means of control and understanding the nature of that produced 
by controls (i. e., by efficient causes), he need not have fallen into 
the reductionist’s fallacy. To believe in evolution is to believe that 
the “goals” of which Sinnott speaks are not identical with the 
means of reaching them nor with any stage in the process of reach- 
ing them. To believe that they are identical would be to equate 
these goals with the physico-chemical basis for their attainment— 
the very thing for which Sinnott criticizes the mechanists. Cer- 
tainly, then, Sinnott cannot be correct in believing that the nature 
of the human mind, including the symbolic process, can be dis- 
covered through an understanding (if not an analysis) of the 
nature of “goal seeking” in biological phenomena. 


Here let me suggest an approach which Sinnott could make to 
the problem and which, I believe, would be quite fruitful. He 
could hold easily that there are two ways of reaching goals or 
ends. One is by the unconscious method of instinct, random 
behavior, and conditioned response, in which the organism does 
not and cannot indicate to itself (by use of symbols) the nature 
of the stimulus to which it is going to respond, but nevertheless 
selects and rejects stimuli (objects) when they happen to be 
present by chance. For many lower animals the presence of these 
stimuli is confined to contact experience, for others it would 
include distance experiences, such as sounds, odors, etc. But in 
no case could a symbol help such organisms to select the stimuli 
to which they respond. In men, however, selection can be made 
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at the cognitive level, for by anticipating the nature of the stimulus 
that will fulfill a need and thus help attain a goal one can sensitize 
oneself to the stimulus even before it is within the manipulatory 
area of the organism. This kind of selection is new in man and 
affords, therefore, a new kind of freedom to say the least. This is 
precisely the kind of freedom needed for applying efficient causes, 
for it enables one to select the kind of stimuli to which one is 
going to respond in arriving at goals only the symbol for which 
is present and operative in the determination of the goals. 

Sinnott’s works are vigorous, forthright, relatively clear, and 
worth studying as a basis for clarifying problems that continue to 
arise as hardheaded (“mechanistic”) scientists proclaim their phil- 
osophy beside the philosophy of men like Sinnott who see accur- 
ately that not all understanding can be subsumed under the term 
“efficient cause.” 


University of Teras. 





THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE 
OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


DAVID BRAYBROOKE 


I. a book published four years ago, which has not been noticed so 
much as it deserves to be, Jonathan Cohen remarks, “There is no 
point in using the phrase ‘world citizenship’ in any technical sense,” 
like that in which citizens of Italy are distinguished from citizens 
of France; for “what a man calls his ‘world’. . . is bounded by 
his intellectual horizon . . . if human beings, or creatures at least 
as intelligent as they, were to be discovered elsewhere in 
the universe, we should find ourselves entitled ‘Earth citizens’ ” 
and “the phrase world citizenship’ would be reserved in its secular 
usage for membership of whatever organized inter-planetary com- 
munity would be able to develop. And again, if another inter- 
planetary community were then discovered elsewhere in the 
universe, the first one would require a distinctive title of its own, 
for it would no longer be our social ‘world,’ while a new and wider 
world citizenship would become conceivable.”' We may be 
forced to take active steps to expand the social world through 
space: “If... the problem of world over-population cannot be 
solved by improved methods of food production, by the spread of 
birth control or by voluntary redistributions of population, we 
must not ignore the possibility that space travel if adequately 
financed and encouraged may eventually facilitate inter-planetary 
colonization.” * 

Mr. Cohen's political geography is unexpectedly topical. His 
conception of political philosophy is not so advanced; however 
Cohen's disposition is all for forward movement. Insisting perhaps 
too strongly upon the etymology of “political,” Cohen would 


1 L. Jonathan Cohen, The Principles of World Citizenship (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1954), p. 75. 
2 P. 96. 
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even have us cease doing “political philosophy”; for, he 
says, there are no longer any truly sovereign and autonomous 
states left in the world. The era of the nation-state has vanished 
quite as definitely into the past as the era of the city-state. We 
live in a “polycentric” world community, under a regime of law, 
though the world community is not itself a sovereign state, nor 
are there any sovereign states that are a part of it.” The members 
of the world community are people, obliged to support whatever 
international laws and agencies of international collaboration there 
are, and there are many of them. To assert that there is a world 
community is to imply that there are no sovereign national states 
to impose obligations equally eminent or superior. 

Instead of “political philosophy,” therefore, we should attend 
to “social philosophy”; and for the traditional problem of “political 
obligation,” we must substitute the problem of “social obligation.” 
“There is no room for a new philosophy of political obligation, 
because the only political revolutions which are commonly 
advocated are from one to another of the already established systems 
of government.” “But there is need for a theory of social obliga- 
tion, which will explain our obligation to obey laws in the first 
place, and rank the obligations that we may have to various over- 
lapping systems of law. This is the problem to which Cohen 
addresses himself with very considerable realism and ingenuity. 

Cohen is surely right in thinking that political philosophy 
does need reorienting, just as to some extent political science needs 
it,” to the diminished importance of the nation-state, no longer 
the culminating triumph of social organization," now only one 


3 P. 80. 

‘ye 

° See David Easton, The Political System (New York, 1953), p. 106 ff. 

® As it was for Hegel; and for Ranke and Meinecke, discussed by Wal- 
ther Hofer in Geschichte zwischen Philosophie und Politik (Stuttgart, 1956). 
Hofer himself seems susceptible to the idea (see, for instance, p. 115), 
though he denounces the evil role of nationalism in German historical think- 
ing. Another author, Josef Pieper, says, “The state... occupies a unique 
place in the scale that extends from the individual to the whole of mankind; 
more than anything else, it represents the ‘social whole’. ...A nation (in 
the midst of other nations) ordered in a state is the proper, historically con- 
crete image of man’s communal life.” (Justice, tr. Lawrence E. Lynch 
(New York, 1955), p. 69.) The citation from St. Thomas which follows 
does not entirely expunge the reminiscence of Hegel from Pieper’s words. 
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device among others for mediation between competing and 
bargaining social groups, many of which transcend state bound- 
aries. But the problem of social obligation is merely the problem 
of political obligation transposed. Compared with the host of other 
problems that political philosophy might now be expected to 
undertake, it no longer deserves the concentration of philosophical 
effort which it has traditionally received, and which it continues 
to receive even in so alert a book as Cohen’s. 


Il 


The traditional preoccupations of modern political philosophy 
have been the problem of obligation toward the state and the 
problem of locating the sovereign power within the state. If 
Cohen is dissatisfied with the first preoccupation, Frederick Wat- 
kins and others are dissatisfied with the second; and they go 
farther than Cohen goes—they would abandon the concept of 
sovereignty, at least for use in formulating the prescriptions of 
liberal democracy,’ while Cohen would only reorient the problem 
of obligation. There cannot sensibly be a question of abandoning 
either problem, but it is clear that they should be retired from the 
center of the stage. 


The problem of sovereignty will remain immensely important 
for the historian of political ideas; and even if it were a question 


* “Undue preoccupation with the... outworn institutions of the sover- 
eign state promises to lead modern liberalism to... catastrophe.”” Walkins, 
The Political Tradition of the West (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p. 353. “The 
orthodox theory of modern liberalism is inadequate in that it tends to inhib- 
it rather than to encourage the organizational developments on which the 
future of liberalism depends... Perhaps the most serious weakness of the 
orthodox theory is its continuing reliance on the absolutist concept of sover- 
eignty. In practice, constitutions! democracy presumes the existence of a 
pluralistically ordered society... The idea of creating social order by free 
negotiation rather than by arbitrary fiat, an ideal underlying the operations 
of all constitutional governments, is incompatible with the conception of 
politics as an expression of the will of a single, irresistible sovereign.” Ibid., 
pp. 358-359. Cf. Harold J. Laski, Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty 
(New Haven, 1917), pp. 22-25; and idem, The Foundations of Sovereignty 
(New Haven, 1921), pp. 27-29 
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entirely of cataloguing and interpreting the positions men took 
when the problem was vital and central to understanding political 
activity, obviously our political tradition would hardly be intel- 
ligible to someone who was wholly ignorant of these things. 
Furthermore, considered as the problem of explaining the relation 
between the claims of law and the claims of politics, the problem 
itself is alive, and it properly continues to excite attention as a 
perennial issue. Good recent treatments of the problem have been 
offered by G. C. Field and W. J. Rees." But I cannot agree 
with Rees that the concept of sovereignty is of much direct use 
in explaining political processes. (Once you admit that a 
democratic government may function perfectly well without the 
sovereign power being unambiguously located in any one group 
or institution, you might just as well treat politics as a system of 
multiple relationships of reciprocal influence among groups, and 
dispense with the concept of sovereignty altogether, except for its 
use in jurisprudential connections.) The interest which the 
problem of political (or social) obligation retains is more urgent; 
though, of course, everything that could be said of the importance 
of the idea of sovereignty in intellectual history could be said 
of the importance of the idea of obligation. 

Serious as these problems are, however, and worthwhile as 
it may be to perfect our attempts to cope with them in theory and 
practice, they are perhaps well enough understood to justify 
shifting a major part of the effort that goes (or might go) into 
political philosophy in other directions.’ 


®* G. C. Field, Political Theory (London, 1956, published posthu- 
mously); and W. J. Rees, “The Theory of Sovereignty Restated,” in Philoso- 
phy, Politics and Society, ed. Peter Laslett (New York, 1956), pp. 56-82. The 
two treatments seem to be complementary. Rees, choosing to define “the 
exercise of sovereignty” rather than sovereignty tout simple, approaches the 
question on the power side; Field, insisting that power is established by 
obedience, and not vice versa, approaches it from the side of those over 
whom power is exercised. Field says, “Legal sovereignty... is not a different 
sort of sovereignty. It is rather an abstraction from the actual sovereignty 
constituted by habitual obedience, which is the concrete fact... We begin to 
talk about legal sovereignty only when this habit has been definitely estab- 
lished” (pp. 74 and 75). Similarly, Rees’s definitions make “coercive sover- 
eignty” logically prior to “legal sovereignty.” 

® The problems that I now proceed to list are not meant to be problems 
for analytical philosophers exclusively; or even problems for philosophers 
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Some topics that cry out for philosophical attention are: 


(1) Elaborate and definitive explication of those received 
standards which are in actual political use, by politicians, pub- 
licists, citizens, and the leaders of interest groups, for evaluating 
social policies. Concerned as they have been primarily with 
personal ethics, and even there, concerned mainly with the mean- 
ing of the most general concepts of morality, rather than with 
the use of particular standards in problems of casuistry, philos- 
ophers in the past have spent astonishingly little sustained effort 
on analyzing the concepts of happiness, social harmony, welfare, 
civilization, decency, human dignity, etc., as these are actually 
used in political activity to justify or discredit the policies of 
organized groups; and they have had very little to say about such 
notions as that of “a fair hearing” or “a fair compromise,” “‘a rea- 
sonable concession” or “equal bargaining power.” 

I do not mean that these subjects have not been touched upon; 
they have been touched upon—in discussions of utilitarianism or 


alone. If we define philosophy as consisting of (a) extended argumentation 
about the meaning of concepts and (b) attempts to assess the significance of 
such argumentation, as I for one am quite willing to do, this would seem to 
leave enough room for everybody, including both those who (like me) find 
little to say in what they might regard as the second stage that is not obvious 
or trivial (as unproblematical as defending the usefulness of medicine), and 
those who, if the first stage is identified (as I would identify it) with the 
analysis of linguistic usage, would find this trivial as compared with the 
grander ambitions of the second stage. All that I mean to claim in what 
follows is that any philosopher who practices the first stage may have some- 
thing helpful to say about the problems listed; and so may other people who 
practice it. I think that it might be an empirical fact that people who have 
received philosophical training are better prepared than others can be expect- 
ed to be to deal with such problems efficiently; that is to say, there may be 
a modestly higher correlation between having had the oddly assorted stand- 
ard graduate curriculum in philosophy and doing effective work upon such 
problems than there is between having had other sorts of training and 
obtaining equivalent results. 

I set forth my list in general, programmatic terms. The topics toward 
the end of the list will be more richly illustrated on the spot than those at 
the beginning; illustrations relevant to the earlier part of the list will be 
found later in the article, in Sections II] and IV. Taken as a whole, the list 
of problems and the illustrations discussed represent, I think, a program for 
political philosophy, which is new and different at least by contrast with past 
preoccupations with sovereignty and political obligation. 
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of natural law and justice. But these discussions are, typically, 
academic in a deplorable sense. They often simply rehearse the 
doctrines of former philosophers, and leave received academic 
formulas unimproved, as vague as before, and as remote from 
the actual formulas of political disputation as ever. 

An example is Josef Pieper’s book on Justice, which repro- 
duces the skeleton of St. Thomas’s doctrine on that subject, but 
leaves it a skeleton, a guide to the comprehensive discussion of 
justice, perhaps, but a guide without contemporary maps. Instead 
of filling out the skeieton with an analysis of the contemporary 
terms of political discussion, Pieper displays an inclination to 
complain that the good old medieval terms have passed out of 
use.” But he does not attempt to show that the work of those 
terms is not still being done, in different ways, with different 
terms; and he does not investigate contemporary procedures of 
evaluation, which one might suspect were suited to contemporary 
problems in ways that medieval thinkers did not anticipate. 

Another example is Herbert W. Schneider's discussion of 
rights in Three Dimensions of Public Morality."’ Schneider does 
little more in this passage than catalogue everything that has ever 
been claimed by anyone as a “right,” mistakenly including some 
things that have not been,” and then announce—without explaining 
whether he means to convey a discovery about the relations of 
certain concepts or merely to reassure us with an agreeable 
truism—that though this catalogue is difficult to classify, it serves 
“to express publicly the :us meaning of freedom and justice” for 
the particular attention of public officials." 

What is needed, in the first place, is an inventory of the 
standards of value that are in use; and then a careful explanation 


of the logical characteristics of these standards. We may expect 


‘© Op. cit., p. 27. The selection of English terms used by the 
translator are not relevant illustrations for the complaint: they are all words 
that are in current use. 


il 


(Bloomington, Indiana, 1956. ) 

'? “Among... ‘cultural’ rights, or rights of specialized institutions, are 
professional codes, religious orders, educational standards, linguistic conven- 
tions, copyrights, family prerogatives, and polite manners” (p. 73). 
never knows what will turn up next on a list like this. 


s P. 76. 


One 
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to find standards of different types: some peremptory, whether 
prescriptive or prohibitive; others “optimific,’ embodying some 
value to be maximized; some concerned with the consequences 
of policies, and others (like the notions of a “good” or a “fair” 
compromise) with the procedures by which policies come to be 
adopted. If any assignments of relative priority among these 
standards can be found in ordinary use, they need to be set forth, 
and the want of connection between standards shown where none 
can be discovered to be in force. It is a reasonable desire to want 
to improve on received features of moral and political discourse; 
but it is unreasonable to expect to fulfill it without discovering 
what those received features are, or to seek them wholly in the 
works of philosophers long dead. 


(2) If it is properly made, the inventory of evaluative 
standards will disclose that many of them are a great deal less 
useful that they might be. Some received standards may be 
highly ambiguous or obsolete, or otherwise unsuitable for current 
application. What can we do in a policy dispute with the notions 
of “the common good” or “the greatest good of the greatest 
number,” for example, if we do not tie these notions down to more 
explicit formulas? And consider (to remark only this defect in 
it) how obsolete the hypothesis of a state of nature has been for a 
hundred years, as a means of defending the right of private prop- 
erty; yet there are still people who defend private property—in 
an economy of monstrous corporations—with homely rural fables 
like Locke’s. 

Other standards may inherit grave logical defects. The whole 
family of standards that envisage judgments of policies according 
to the consequences which the policies have is useless if there is 
no way of coping with the objection that there are infinitely many 
consequences to be expected from any action. There must be 
a way of coping with it: the objection, sanctioned though it may 
be by the prestige of Kant and Butler, is patently incongruous 
with the actual terms of policy disputes; but it must be confessed 
that no philosopher has yet discredited the objection by attending 
to the workings of such disputes. 

A standard that discriminates between the policy alternatives 
that we are likely to confront is more useful than the same 
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standard, left in a state of such ambiguity that discriminations 
are impossible, or possible only between alternatives that will not 
in practice be presented. So one improves standards when one 
invents ways of making them more “operational” (with a care, 
of course, for preserving their moral attractions) . 

Attempting to do this in a sustained way is something that 
philosophers have not undertaken since Bentham. Bentham’s feli- 
cific calculus was a mistake in many ways, but his intention, of pro- 
viding a clear criterion for choosing among policies that was subject 
to precise empirical determination, has deserved the compliment of 
imitation." The only substantial recent work that does pay Bentham 
this compliment by trying again with different criteria consists 
in the various attempts of the “New Welfare Economics” to find 
unambiguous evidence of increased welfare in the Price-Index 
Criterion and other formulas.” 


(3) Neither the first nor the second topic can be dealt with 
effectively without trying to apprehend, much more carefully than 
philosophers typically do, the actual process of political choice; 
for this is what determines the opportunities for using evaluative 
formulas. They are very different opportunities from those that 
would be afforded by continuous systematic debate. In actual 
politics, there is no provision for first reaching explicit agree- 
ment on a hierarchy of moral principles and then deducing the 
best policy by applying the principles to a field of alternatives. 

It is not enough to say that standards of value should be 
“operational’—the question is, operational for whom? Who is 
going to perform the operations? If popular participation is 
desired in politics, one has to deal with the fact that the rank 
and file voter does not have either the information or the sustained 
interest to carry out the elaborate investigations that some 





** Bentham’s successors no doubt improved on the theory of utilitarian- 
ism, but the improvements were hardly practical ones: it is even more dif- 
ficult to see how one could derive a calculus from the “ideal utilitarianism” 
of the Sidgwick-Moore variety than it is to find a use for the felicific calculus. 

** See I. M. D. Little, A Critique of Welfare Economics, 2nd ed. 
(Oxford, 1957); P. A. Samuelson, “Evaluation of Real National Income,” 
Ozford Economic Papers, Vol. 2 (N.S., 1950); and my own “Farewell to the 
New Welfare Economics,” The Review of Economic Studies, XXII (1954- 
1955). 
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evaluative formulas may require. Ideally, the procedures of 
choice would be so arranged that the information and interest 
which the voters do have would count for as much as they deserved 
to, no more, and not in ways that might defeat the standards that 
the system of choice was supposedly designed to make effective. 
Standards will determine policies only in so far as they actually 
function in the system of choice; and they can be, so far as they 
are effective, only as subtle and elaborate as the procedures of 
choice allow. Possibly, even if little is demanded of the average 
voter, they can be fairly subtle standards, if the procedure is phased 
or staggered so as to offer simple choices at each stage. Berelson, 
Lazarsfeld, and McPhee suggest in the final chapter of Voting “ 
that the traits required for intelligent political choice may be 
found to be distributed over the mass of voters, even if hardly 
any one of them combines the traits in his own person; and this 
distribution may even be a good thing, for the most informed and 
interested voters are also the most partisan, and the political 
system is both more orderly and more flexible because of the 
presence of less interested voters. 

The realistic analysis of party competition that political 
scientists have developed during the last quarter century has done 
as much as the studies on voting to transform our conception of 
democratic political processes. G. C. Field gives an admirably 
succinct and accurate account of this analysis in Chapter XI (“The 
Party System”) of his Political Theory." Parties advocate prin- 
ciples, if they advocate them at all, only as a means of winning 
elections, and they will adopt whatever principles they are free 
to adopt that will lead them to power. But brutally realistic 
professional behavior on the part of politicians does little harm in 
a competitive system, for the leading parties (at least the leading 
parties in a two-party system, which has many newly appreciated 
advantages) are forced first to consolidate their regular supporters 
by a process of interest group adjustment and then have to seek 
a majority combination within the whole electorate by synthesizing 
interest group support. The effect is one of convergence between 


16 Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, William McPhee, Voting 
Chicago, 1955). 
'? Already referred to; see above, p. 651. 
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the leading parties upon moderate positions acceptable to a majority 
of the electorate." National policies are chosen not by submit- 
ting alternative proposals to rational and conclusive debate, but 
by compelling political parties to play a certain sort of game, and 
allowing the winner to make the choice. (Field does an especially 
good job of explaining the significance of the sort of political 
discussion that does accompany party competition: its effects are 
not immediate, decisive for one or the other party in the current 
election; but gradual, bringing about convergence between the 
leading parties on what begin as advanced and relatively unsup- 
ported proposals."*) 

The phenomena both of voting and of party competition are 
treated nowadays in a broad setting of group bargaining processes; 
and political science is tending to adopt a common front with 
general sociology, as is economics. In _ political science, the 
major influence has been the work of Arthur F. Bentley,” recently 
celebrated in a collection of essays edited by Richard W. Taylor.” 
The influence was an oddly delayed one: it stems from Bentley's 
The Process of Government, published in 1908; but the first 
major works of empirical political science explicitly acknowledging 
Bentley’s guidance were not published until after the Second 
World War (e.g., David B. Truman’s The Governmental Process, 
in 1955). However, group bargaining, and internal group proc- 


'* It is interesting to note that Meinecke appreciated the work of polit- 
ical parties in a similar way: “Sie sind notwendig fiir den Staat als erstes 
Sammel- und Filtrierbecken der durcheinander wogenden Volkswiinsche, als 
erste Synthese der miteinander streitenden Interessen, gebildet auf dem 
Boden gemeinsamer politischer Ideale. Der Staat wiirde sich einem Chaos 
gegeniiber befinden, wenn ihm die Parteien nicht schon ihr Halbfabrikat zur 
freundlichen Verwendung und Fertigstellung béten” (Hofer, op. cit., p. 82). 
Field and the political scientists would make less of national unity; all that 
they would want to claim is that parties contribute to order and stability by 
conciliating interest groups. 

** Field, op. cit., pp. 137-139; and p. 181. 

20 Political pluralists like Laski were certainly interested, quite inde- 
pendently of Bentley, in how politics deals with groups and vice versa. But 
they were more concerned with prescribing political goals than with found- 
ing a descriptive theory of political behavior on clearly formulated laws of 
group bargaining processes. 

21 Life, Language, Law: Essays in Honor of Arthur F. Bentley (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, 1957). 
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esses as these affect group bargaining and voting behavior, are 
now leading subjects of study throughout social science. Bertram 
Gross’s article in the Taylor collection—“The Coming Revolution 
in Economics’— offers a quick descriptive sketch of the growing 
interest of both political scientists and economists in group 
bargaining (and in each others’ affairs); together with Sidney 
Ratner’s article on Bentley's career and influence, it gives a rough 
guide to both the subject and the literature. Charles P. Hagan’s 
article in the same collection, “The Group in Political Science,” 
is evidently intended as a synoptic representation of Bentley's 
approach to groups; but it is disfigured by so many logical absurd- 
ities that it can hardly be recommended as a source of informa- 
tion.” 


(4) Philosophical study of the standards governing choices 
of specific policies within a going political system has been a more 
neglected subject than the study of standards that might be in- 
voked to evaluate a political system as a whole; it has been left, 
in fact, in a no-man’s land between ethics and the second topic. But 


22 Philosophers are subject to all sorts of qualms about claiming a 
capacity for criticizing the language of science. T. D. Weldon, in an essay 
in the Laslett collection, pronounces it a “strange” and “silly” view that 
philosophers can “improve either the theories or the methods of those who 
are engaged on scientific or political activities” (p. 22). Anyone can conclu- 
sively refute this dictum for himself by making elementary philosophical 
moves against Hagan’s contentions (a) that it is a mistake to suppose that 
a group of people can be imagined as having an existence independent of its 
surroundings; (b) that the English language is “so deeply committed” to 
“reifying” groups that it is almost impossible to avoid treating groups as 
super-persons, as if they had brains and physiques like individual physiolog- 
ical entities; (c) that it makes better sense to think of groups as “activities” — 
“The groups (that might be for or against a certain proposal) are those 
activities of individuals which support or oppose the matter at issue” (Taylor 
collection, p. 116); (d) that it is nonsensical to speak of groups acting con- 
trary to their own interests. Political scientists (like philosophers them- 
selves) sometimes need to be reminded that there is a difference between 
departing from ordinary language to construct convenient new technical 
concepts and departing from it in unnecessary defiance and confusion. They 
may also profit, in their attempts to develop systematic formal theories, from 
the advice of philosophers who are acquainted with the study of formal log- 
ical systems. These are tasks that philosophers can usefully perform in con- 
nection with the study of politics, though they are perhaps not tasks that 
deserve the special title of “political philosophy.” 
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even the second topic, despite its antiquity, has hardly been treated 
with anything like the precision and thoroughness which it 
demands, as is at once clear by contrast with Robert A. Dahl's 
recent contribution to political philosophy, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory.” Dahl’s object is to set forth “operational” standards 
for judging the performance of democratic political systems; and 
both his critical and his constructive results should be a source of 
embarrassment, as well as profit, to philosophers: for it is quite 
obvious that philosophers, for all their professional talk about 
clarification, have not succeeded in being so specific and exacting 
in the formulas that they have suggested for evaluating political 
systems. (Have they even tried to be, since Bentham?) Good as 
it is, G. C. Field’s book is typically defective in this respect.” 

There is no need to draw a hard and fast line between this 
topic—formulating standards for discriminating among political 
systems—and the topics discussed in the three preceding sub- 
sections, which were all concerned with standards for discriminat- 
ing among policies. The same formulas may appear in both con- 
nections; choosing between political systems is a choice of policies, 
even if it is rare that any people should have the chance to make 
such a choice; and one consideration in choosing policies is 
whether they will strengthen or weaken various aspects of the 
going political system (thus tending to make it more or less like 
some desired model) . 

But there is a difference between these topics, and it shows 
up in the phenomena of scholarly accomplishment (or want of it). 
Probably because philosophers have neglected the question of just 
how, exactly, standards of value are to be used practically to 
discriminate between specific policies, their reflections on the 
standards for judging political systems have not been prosecuted 
to the point of making these standards as significant as they need 
to be to be useful. Judging political systems is a much more 


*8 (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1956.) 

** “The democrat does not, for instance, like apathy and indifference 
to public affairs on the one hand, nor does he like credulousness and suggest- 
ibility on the other. He would like everyone to feel some degree of interest 
in and responsibility for the interests of the whole community, but he does 
not want it to be merely emotiona!, blind loyalty, or patriotism” (p. 124). 
And so on, noble, attractive, and vague. 
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remotely theoretical question than discriminating between specific 
policies in the ordinary run of affairs; to be useful in the second 
connection, standards must be useful in direct political applica- 
tions; while standards designed for the first use might serve a 
sufficient purpose to justify formulating them if they helped guide 
political research.” However, they will not perform even this 
function well if they are not exactly enough formulated so that 
we can discriminate between cases in which they are fulfilled and 
cases in which they are not. 


(5) For many people of philosophical tastes, all the work done 
on analyzing standards of political evaluation will come to little 
or nothing unless one rises at the end of it to moral criticism of 
the received standards, in the condition in which they are received 
or in their refurbished condition when they have been made 
“operational” in appropriate ways. Such criticism may be morally 
urgent; it may also help illuminate the actual content of both 
the standards criticized and those appealed to, and as such, one 
would expect moral criticism to play a useful ancillary role (as 
a method, we might say, of thought-experiment) in making up 
the inventory, in the analysis of received standards, and in the 
discussion of appropriate stipulations.” é 

So in that respect, one may say that a philosopher has to be 
a moral critic in order to perform the job of analysis well; and, 
on the other hand, acquaintance with the results of inventorying 
and analyzing would seem to be a precondition for moral criticism 
of a thorough-going and relevant kind—and who would know the 
results of analysis better than philosophers who had participated 
in making it? However, these advantages in the way of practice 
and information do not make the philosopher (in the technical, 
professional sense) supremely well qualified to make searching 
moral criticisms of our civilization. For this is the sort of task 


25 See below, Section III. 

26 The ethical objections to the “populistic” theory of democracy, 
which Dahl considers in pp. 44-51 of his book, already referred to, lead to 
insights into the meaning of “populistic” prescriptions—their failure to allow 
for different intensities of desire, for example, or the possibility of defend- 
ing them on a pragmatic basis without referring to natural rights—which it 


is difficult to see anyone obtaining or appreciating without giving some 
attention to moral criticism. 
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that requires wisdom and insight and either a sense of proportion 
or a surprising new view of things, and these are qualities that 
no professional skill confers. 


(6) Self-conscious attention to our own political values and 
the capacity to criticize them morally may help not only to improve 
our own domestic political system, but also to mediate among 
conflicting cultures and ideologies. Hofer, in his critical discus- 
sion of the received prejudices of German historiography, shows 
by the example of German thought how malign the effects of 
nationalism have been on active political values; and he correctly 
remarks that the practical way of reaching an objective view of 
human history is to write it and teach it on an intercultural basis, 
with appropriate allowances for the different legitimate aims of all 
peoples, and with one nation heeding another’s criticisms of its 
textbooks.” Just what allowances are appropriate, and what aims 
are legitimate, is something that cannot be decided in advance by 
moral theory; it is something to be worked out in intercultural 
conferences, and in practical collaboration between different 
cultures. 

Promoting peaceful intercultural communication is the 
practical aim of Cohen’s book on world citizenship. We must 
distinguish, he argues, between saying that a moral utterance is 
reasonable or unreasonable; and saying that it is correct or incor- 
rect. In conflicts about the truth of moral judgments reasonable 
men may take different sides; and therefore it is unreasonable to 
impose any solution to such conflicts by force. A moral utterance, 
whether it is correct or incorrect, should be regarded as reasonable 
if it is impartial and the speaker is willing to defend it by citing 
principles or cases. Conflicts about the reasonableness of a moral 
utterance, therefore, should not arise, except in the face of people 
who are unwilling to discuss such matters reasonably in the first 
place. 

Cohen offers three precepts, which are to guide reasonable 
discussion among people who hold conflicting moral views. They 
are, first, that we should argue only from principles that are 
generally accepted, and hence non-technical, and freely trans- 


2? Hofer, pp. 148-149. 
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latable into all languages—principles that are “actually or 
potentially common to all who reciprocate (the) wish” to settle 
differences by reasonable discussion; * second, that we should 
select only generally accepted principles that are consistent with 
one another:.” and, third, that we should choose that consistent 
system of principles which does least to impede reasoned discussion 
of conflicting social policies.” Little enough to ask, and Cohen 
means to begin by asking for as little as possible. 

Of the three precepts, Cohen makes most of the third; from 
it he ingeniously tries to draw proofs that “normally” (i.e., out- 
side of special conditions in which anarchy is possible, and cases 
of oppression, for which he says general criteria cannot be laid 
down in advance) we owe allegiance to the laws under which 
we live; ** and in “predicaments of divided social loyalty... we 
owe a supreme allegiance to the [legal system] which is most 
widely administrated.” ~ Otherwise, in both cases, we are 
sabotaging the social means of making policies effective, and hence 
frustrating rational discussion by making it pointless. Cohen also 
offers a proof, again invoking the third precept, that although 
“jsocracy'—equality of power—is incompatible with a regime of 
law, nevertheless it should be sought as an ideal and departed 
from as little as possible. For “inequalities of personal power 
within a community tend to discourage [the] reasoned discussion 
of conflicting social policies” by reducing “the practical point” of 
such discussions.” 


Il 


The perennial problem of objectivity in the social sciences 
remains alive in political science, though the trend at the moment 
is toward embracing a concern for values, instead of shunning any 
contamination from them. It is ironic in the light of this changed 
attitude that philosophers have so much neglected political 


28 Cohen, p. 3. 
= Pp. 7. 

7 FP. 

™ Pp. 64-65. 
. P. 

3 P. 53. 
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philosophy; because while they have been moving away from any 
concern with it, the advanced thinkers in empirical political science 
have come around to thinking that there is some sense in passing 
value judgments on political systems after all. We have Oake- 
shott and Weldon (in the Laslett collection) disclaiming any profit 
in political philosophy either for political action or for the science 
of political behavior. We have, on the other hand, political 
scientists turning to philosophy—calling for a thorough overhaul- 
ing of the traditional theory of democracy, as in the last chapter 
of Voting; and, not getting any help from the philosophers, going 
ahead to do philosophy themselves, as in Dahl’s Preface to 
Democratic Theory. 

Worry about the adverse effects of moral bias upon scientific 
theory persists.“ However, science and moral feeling can col- 
laborate without infecting one another. Granted that in some 
ways (exactly how far is never made quite clear) the prescriptions 
that a man heeds will predispose him to choose certain problems 
to study and to ignore others, or even to misrepresent the facts 
when he comes to answer the problems that he has chosen, this 
is not a labyrinth whose exits are guarded by logical necessity. 
It is only a causal connection. Practical steps can be taken to 
correct bias; this is what criticism and argument and _ parallel 
investigations are for. 

There are parallels between moral prescriptions and state- 
ments of fact, and these may be cited to comfort those who want 
to believe that ethical questions can be reasoned about (of course 
they can, people do it constantly) without troubling those who 
want to insist (quite properly) that scientists should not and need 
not get their facts mixed up because they disagree about prescrip- 
tions. Prescriptions are significant only in so far as one can tell by 
observation whether they are fulfilled or violated, and in this 
respect, they are like those statements of fact that are significant 
only in so far as one can tell by observation whether they are true 
of false. Secondly, prescriptions may be logically connected with 
one another, some being regarded as subordinate to others more 
general. Thirdly, in so far as they are subjected to discussion, the 





84 Notably in George A. Lundberg’s article in the Taylor collection, on 
“Conflicting Orientation in Law and National Policy.” 
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only prescriptions that have much chance of being generally 
accepted are (1) those that are impartial as between the people 
discussing them (2) those whose heeding leads to consequences 
acceptable to the group of discussants. The feature of impartiality 
is parallel to the interpersonal objectivity required of statements 
of fact, though it is not the same thing; the relation to con- 
sequences indicates how scientific investigations are relevant to 
accepting or rejecting both prescriptions and policies. 

To say that bias is inevitable, and suggest, as Gross does,” 
that the best a man can do is explicitly announce what his moral 
presuppositions are, may mislead people into thinking that every- 
one's bias is fixed. It is too simple a way of disposing of the 
problem anyway. As Easton sees, making even one’s own moral 
presuppositions explicit is a troublesome and laborious matter; * 
they do not come to mind when one calls for them, ready-formed, 
and ranked in due order, but have instead to be fished out by 
critical investigation, of a type appropriately called philosophical. 
One effect of this critical investigation, especially if it is carried 
on publicly and collaboratively, may be to modify the presupposi- 
tions and thus change the bias, by generalizing it to agree with 
that of other men, a process which is limited only by the variety of 
human temperaments. 

Bias or no bias, one must choose to work on some problems 
and forego (at least initially) others. It seems sensible to con- 
centrate on explaining how well democratic political systems per- 
form certain desirable (and prescribable) functions, or on discover- 
ing what in any political system makes for a desirable balance 
of stability and readiness to change; for these are subjects on 
whose importance there is, for moral reasons, general agreement. 

Some people would perhaps be inclined to leave the matter 
there, even after taking Easton’s remarks into account: with care, 
possibly very laborious care, we find out what our moral values 
are; this helps determine what we shall want to have a scientific 
theory about; then we go on to construct the theory. However, 
the relationship between values and scientific political research is 


*° In the article cited above, Taylor collection, specifically on pp. 90-91. 
** Easton, p. 229. 
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both more intimate and more fertile than that. I shall make use 
of Dahl’s book to illustrate this point. 

Dahl’s work has two sides: there is, first, the contribution 
to political philosophy, which consists of rigorously examining 
“Madisonian” and “populistic” conceptions of democracy; and, 
then, after rejecting these conceptions in their received versions 
as “operationally” deficient, of formulating, step by careful step, 
the prescriptions of what Dahl calls “polyarchal democracy.” 
These prescriptions are intended to express as concretely as pos- 
sible the vague ideas of political value motivating the inherited 
conceptions. To this side of his work must also be allotted the 
discussion of the possibility of allowing in policy choices for differ- 
ences in intensity of preference so as to prevent apathetic majorities 
from overriding intense minorities, an issue that Dahl relates to 
Madison’s defence of the natural rights of minorities.” 

The second side of the book is empirical political science: it 
consists in the formulation time and again of problems for 
empirical research, which have been untouched hitherto and which 
are provoked by the newly “operational” prescriptions; in the 
presentation of a complex hypothesis connecting the issue of in- 
tensity with the stability of democratic political systems; “ and in 
an empirical examination of the political system of the United States 
to see how far it fulfills “polyarchal” prescriptions, and in par- 
ticular how far minority groups have been protected from “majority 
tyranny.” Dahl concludes that in practice the latter problem has 
turned out to be an unreal one: “Elections and political competi- 
tion do not make for government by majorities in any very sig- 
nificant way.” ” “On matters of specific policy, the majority 
rarely rules.” Instead, policies are arrived at by the adjustment 


40 


87 “What if the minority prefers its alternative much more passionately 
than the majority prefers a contrary alternative? Does the majority principle 
still make sense?... Intensity is almost a modern psychological version of 
natural rights. For just as Madison believed that government should be 
constructed so as to prevent majorities from invading the natural rights of 
minorities, so a modern Madison might argue that government should be 
designed to inhibit a relatively apathetic majority from cramming its policy 
down the throats of a relatively intense minority” (Op. cit., p. 90). 

se P. 95. 

3° P. 132. 
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and conciliation of minority demands, and the chief empirical 
characteristic of the political systems that do best by “polyarchal” 
prescriptions is “minorities (sic) rule,” rather than “majority 
rule.” As compared with dictatorships, polyarchies “greatly ex- 
tend the number, size, and diversity of the minorities whose pre- 
ferences will influence the outcome of governmental decisions.” * 

The Madisonian attempt to compromise between majority 
rule and minority rights fails in Dahl's eyes principally because its 
key terms cannot be made empirically meaningful in a way con- 
sistent both with the facts and with Madison’s intentions. If the 
“tyranny” that Madison feared is interpreted—deliberately, in an 
uncritical way to begin with—as “every severe deprivation of a 
natural right,” then Madison’s advocacy of constitutional checks 
and balances has little evidence to support it. Constitutional 


checks are neither sufficient nor necessary to prevent arbitrary 
minority rule, as the examples of Latin American republics and 
(on the other hand) of Great Britain show. But if the notion of 
“rights” is inquired into critically, the problem arises of who is to 
decide what the rights are. If the evils that “factions” are sup- 


posed to pursue, and “the tyranny of the majority’ supposed to 
result in, are defined by majority decision, the majority is free to 
make its own rules, and hence to do anything that it pleases, 
which is just what Madison wanted to avoid. Definition by a 
minority is equally unacceptable; and it is unrealistic to depend 
on unanimous agreement.“ 

The “populistic” theory of democracy prescribes majority rule 
as the only means of obtaining the two desired goals of popular 
sovereignty and political equality. Dahl finds it deficient for bias- 


Pp. 133. ‘ 

*2 There is a question whether Dahl permits Madison’s theory to ex- 
hibit its full content. If one assumes, with Madison, that there is a natural 
right to private property, one can attribute more content than Dahl allows 
to Madison’s conception of tyranny as consisting in the deprivation of natural 
rights. But then the empirical refutation applies. Furthermore, it is 
notorious that the conditions on which private property is legitimately taken 
by consent were left ambiguous by Locke; and Dahl might raise again the 
whole argument concerning who is to decide, bringing it to bear on the 
decision that there was a natural right to private property, or on decisions 
about the scope of such a right, since both of these matters are certainly 
disputable in ways that Madison did not anticipate. 
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sing policy choices, in case of deadlock, toward continuing the 
present policy; but his main objections are that the theory is too ab- 
stract. It is “not an empirical system. It consists only of logical rela- 
tions among ethical postulates.” * It doesn’t tell us who shall 
be included within the system, or how to judge nearer or farther 
approximations to the ideal formulated. Furthermore, there are 
other goals besides popular sovereignty and political equality, and 
who would confine himself to these two? 

Some of these objections, though not all of them, Dahl 
answers in the course of developing, with “populistic democracy” 
as his starting point, his conception of “polyarchal democracy.” 
The following conditions are prescribed for “polyarchal democracy” : 
“During the voting period: 1. Every member of the organization 
performs the acts we assume to constitute an expression of prefer- 
ence among the scheduled alternatives, e.g., voting. 2. In 
tabulating these expressions (votes), the weight assigned to the 
choice of each individual is identical. 3. The alternative with 
the greatest number of votes is declared the winning choice. 
During the prevoting period: 4. Any member who perceives a 
set of alternatives, at least one of which he regards as preferable to 
any of the alternatives presently scheduled, can insert his preferred 
alternative(s) among those scheduled for voting. 5. All in- 
dividuals possess identical information about the alternatives. 
During the postvoting period: 6. Alternatives (leaders or policies) 
with the greatest number of votes displace any alternatives (leaders 
or policies) with fewer votes. 7. The orders of elected officials 
are executed. During the interelection stage: 8.1. Either all 
interelection decisions are subordinate or executory to those 
arrived at during the election stage, i.e., elections are in a sense 
controlling. 8.2. Or new decisions during the interelection period 
are governed by the preceding seven conditions, operating, how- 
ever, under rather different institutional circumstances. 8.3. Or 
both.” “ 

Dahl suggests that, in default of any way of weighting these 
eight conditions, they be scored on independent scales (he recog- 
nizes and discusses the problems involved in formulating such cales, 


@ P.. $i. 
‘* From the summary listing, p. 84. 
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without pretending to solve them), and that “polyarchies” be 
defined as “organizations in which all eight conditions are scaled 
at values equal to or greater than 0.5,” while “dictatorships” 
would be organizations in which “no conditions are scaled at 
values equal to 0.25"; thus a continuous scale for rating all sorts 
of political systems might be developed.” 

The discussion from which these formulations emerge is 
remarkably fertile in generating important new problems. The 
principal empirical problems suggested are those connected with 
discovering “the necessary and sufficient conditions for the exist- 
ence of polyarchies."”. Among the hypotheses that Dahl proposes 
concerning these conditions are, for example, the hypotheses that 
“social training in the eight norms increases with the extent of 
consensus or agreement on choices among policy alternatives” “ 
and that “the extent of agreement (consensus) on each of the 
eight norms increases with the extent of social training in the 
norm.” “" Dahl does not offer his hypotheses as novelties; he 
remarks, however, that “it is a curious... fact... that... no 
one has assembled the empirical data necessary for even a pre- 
liminary confirmation of their validity.” * 

It should now be quite clear how useful Dahl's protracted 
effort to make sense of democratic prescriptions has been, simply 
as a Stimulus to descriptive science, putting aside its renovating 
effects upon the prescriptions themselves. The political scientist 
may be oriented to ask, “What are the conditions that allow 
democracy to function?” But he cannot make much headway 
with the question until he has made explicit just what democracy 
is supposed to be, just what in other words the functions are 
which the elements of a democratic political system are supposed 
to serve. If “structure-functional” approaches in the development 
of political science have any promise, the promise will pay off in 
propositions about process and structure whose accuracy and pre- 
cision will vary with the accuracy and precision with which the 
functions are defined. What the functions of a political system 


P. 87. 
i 3 
P. 76. 
loc. cit. 
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are is not anything obvious (as the functions of a social institution 
like the family may be thought to be); to formulate them, one 
has to worry at prescriptions with care and diligence like Dahl's. 

Dahl produces not only empirical problems to challenge 
political scientists, but also speculative problems requiring logical 
investigation; and problems, other than those that Dahl himself 
has chosen to work on, of defining prescriptions. Among the 
“speculative” or a priori problems are those of finding out whether 
there is any conceivable procedure for distinguishing cases of 
“severe asymmetrical disagreement” (between an apathetic major- 
ity and an intense minority) and using a veto on behalf of the 
minority then and only then; * and of working out procedures for 
arriving at majority preference in the case of more than two 
alternatives,” assuming, on the basis of Arrow’s work,” to which 
Dahl refers, that transitivity must be abandoned, but seeking to 
avoid arbitrary decisions as much as possible. Of course, these are 
speculative problems only in a first stage; any procedures that are 
invented a priori would have to be judged empirically for their 
practical suitability. 

The prescriptive questions include the problem of specifying 
what sorts of advantages can be promised to voters in the way 
of “bribes” without violating democratic ideals; ** and the prob- 
lem of weighting the eight conditions that Dahl lays down for 
polyarchy, or any alternative set of conditions expressing the 
general prescriptions of democratic procedure.” 

Thus Dahl’s book confirms the thesis argued for in the first 
two sections of this article, that there are many more problems 
for political philosophers than they have yet treated, or treated 
effectively, so many more, and such important ones, that the 
repertory problems of sovereignty and political obligation seem 
to have been accorded an undue concentration of effort. 


Pp. 55-58. 
Pp. 43-44. 
Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values (New York, 
1951). 
52 Dahl, p. 69. 
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IV 


The occasional efforts that philosophers have put into trying 
to define particular prescriptions of a politically useful kind have 
typically been misspent efforts, because they have been such 
careless ones. A significant and useful, if invidious, comparison 
between Dahl's work and a typical philosophical performance in 
this field can be drawn by considering Herbert W. Schneider's 
Three Dimensions of Public Morality. Schneider pays in in- 
coherent organization the price of haphazard rumination. 

The three dimensions alluded to in his title are liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity; they are topics that belong together and they 
are to some degree mutually illuminating, but Schneider does 
not clarify, he merely asserts, “the essential interrelatedness of these 
three dimensions,” an interrelatedness such that “the isolation of 
any one from the three-dimensional continuum of public life pro- 
duces abstractions in theory and abominations in practice.” “ 

Sporadically mixed with undeveloped insights, are thoughts 
that range from the ludicrous to the foolish to the simply incom- 
petent. “Friendship is certainly a form of love, but is brother- 
hood a form of love? I have been studying both brothers and 
fraternities for a long time,” Schneider says, “with this question 
in mind, and am convinced that ‘love’ is not the proper word to 
use in this connection.” * In another place, dealing with another 
topic, he says, “Men are free insofar as they are careful to do what 
they can do or are able to do.” ** What sort of contribution to 
the philosophical clarification of liberty is that? How could men 
be so careless as not to do this? And if this is what it is to be 
free, how could they ever be unfree? 

Schneider is often no more enlightening in an extended 
passage: 


All rights are personal in the sense that they are meaningful only to 
a being that can make claims or demands. A person, as Gabriel Marcel 


* Pp. 159. 

55 Pp. 132-133. Would this prolonged research have been necessary 
if Schneider had reflected at the outset that we sometimes have occasion to 
speak of brothers who do not (unfortunately) love one another, which sett- 


les both the logical and empirical questions involved? 
= Pp. &. 
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has well emphasized, is an appropriator, a proprietor in the sense of 
being able to make things his own, and hence to claim them. A right 
is a kind of property or propriety, and to be really a bearer of rights one 
must be competent to claim-as-one’s-own. 


So far, we just have the same thing said three times over: 
Schneider goes on, 


This ability to appropriate, which is the ultimate basis of social indi- 
viduality as well as of property, this ‘having’ things or ideas in the 
sense of ‘holding on to’ them (to use Aristotle’s term), must be pre- 
supposed in any theory of rights. It is often referred to as man’s in- 
herent freedom or dignity; more accurate would be the reference to 
man's responsiveness or social sensitivity, which is the ultimate basis 
of his capacity for responsibility. Human freedom and dignity are 
resultants of this capacity. Hence one is putting the cart before the 
horse when one rests the case for rights and liberties on some hypo- 
thetical inherent freedom or dignity in human nature. The capacity to 
bear, to hold, to claim, which is the essence of personality, is the power 
which brings to man the qualities of freedom and dignity.*” 


How on earth does one settle such a question? Is it a causal or 
a logical connection in which the ability to “appropriate” precedes 
the acquisition of freedom and dignity? Why shouldn’t it be the 
other way around? I have a horrible suspicion that the sig- 
nificant content of this passage reduces to the proposition that 
what qualifies any being to have rights is his capacity to have 
anything at all, either in the sense in which we “have” ideas or 
in the sense in which we “have” things of our own. That is not 
only a pretty empty thesis, in spite of the fanfare; it also allows 
us to say that animals have rights, for animals “have” sensations, 
surely, and mental impressions, in the same sense in which men 
“have” them. But the page begins with the assertion that “all 
rights are personal; and animals are not persons. 

A man should not set himself up as capable of clarifying ideas 
if he cannot prevent himself from writing passages like the one 
just cited. However, Schneider is not entirely unprofitable read- 
ing. In his “insurance theory of commonwealth” (character- 
istically vaguely named), for example, he does have something 
interesting to present. That public insurance is the suitable way 
to provide for certain needs is an idea that can be found in Tawney’s 
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Equality and the political fact of social security insurance is enough 
to make the point; but Schneider’s generalization of the notion 
of insurance as capable of constituting a system complementary 
to the market, and suflicient with the market to provide for all 
the human needs that can be claimed as social and economic rights, 
is interesting and suggestive; for it does offer a way of minimiz- 
ing the problem of a value-calculus for social policies.“" We can 
provide for unexpected consequences, even if we cannot evaluate 
them. 

Schneider is also aware of how different the actual process 
of politics is from formal rational debate; ** he shows this when 
he says, “Admitting that the science of the compatibility of aims 
may be a problem of rational discipline or theoretical intel- 
ligence . . . though I believe this is admitting too much, the know- 
ledge of the compatibility of needs is a distinct and essentially 
social discipline in public adjustments, and this knowledge is 
based not on a general insight into the order of all possible aims 
but on a continual contact with actual social conditions.” “ This 
is true; and richly suggestive. But nothing comes of it, since 
Schneider merely passes on to ruminate upon further generalities. 


The universe of political philosophy is expanding; bui philosophers 
themselves are not doing much adventuring in it. 


Yale University. 


58 Pp. 110-113. 
** See above, p. 655 ff. 
© Op. cit., pp. 122-123. 





EXPLORATION 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF ANDREW USHENKO: II * 


ANDREW J. RECK 


4. The Theory of Logic 


In The Theory of Logic: An Introductory Text and The prob- 
lems of Logic Ushenko pressed his investigations into the nature 
of logic without concentrating on the theme of time as he had 
done in The Logic of Events. The Theory of Logic has, of course, 
the limited aim of a textbook in symbolic logic for college students. 
The Problems of Logic, however, not only dealt directly with 
advanced technical topics like, e.g., the adequacy of Russell's 
theory of types to resolve the logical paradoxes and the implica- 
tions of Gédel’s proofs for formal logic, but also with the broader 
questions of philosophical logic. As Ushenko bluntly put it: 
“. . . formal logic is not the whole of logic. There is besides the 
theory of logic” (The Problems of Logic, p. 14). 

Ushenko presented his philosophy of logic in vehement opposi- 
tion to “the postulationist theory.” In the endeavor to amputate 
logic from philosophy and absorb it within mathematics, the 
postulationists (Carnap, Tarski) viewed logic as an isolated object- 
logic to be discussed in meta-logic and construed its symbolic 
formulas as a game played according to arbitrarily established 
rules. The objections Ushenko raised are no longer novel, but 
twenty years ago the entire controversy was new. Above all, he 
stressed the numerous difficulties entangling the meta-logic. He 
scored the menace of an infinite regress of meta-logics, and insisted 
that the consequences of Gédel’s work necessarily frustrate the 
initial great expectations of the postulationists. No purely formal 
system can be internally proved to be self-consistent and certainly 
no formal language can ever become as comprehensive as English, 
though the price of such comprehensiveness is the inevitable occur- 
rence of contradictory sentences. Moreover, he argued that, 


* For the first part of this article see this Review, X1.3 (March, 1958). 
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despite the postulationists’ pretense that rules like the principle 
of non-contradiction were mere conventions for playing the game 


of logic, these rules proved ubiquitous by trespassing from the 
object-logic and intruding into the ultimate reaches of the 
meta-logic. 

Against the postulationists Ushenko advanced an “intuition- 
alist theory” of logic, interpreting the symbols of logical calculus 
“... as a part of English (or of whatever other common language 
the logician happens to speak), a sort of shorthand intended to 
avoid recourse to technical terms or a construction of cumbersome 
statements” (pp. 16-17). Furthermore, he contended that, unless 
formal truths are apprehended in an instant of intellectual insight, 
no decision on logical issues is possible. And the dogmatism 
characteristic of traditional intuitionalism can be obviated by the 
stipulation that intuition is “infallible” only “under specifiable con- 
ditions” and that one of these conditions is that all relevant factors 
must be grasped together (p. 31). Since in complicated topics 
this condition cannot be easily fulfilled, intuition is constrained 
from making dogmatic claims and is put in readiness to correct 
its previous conclusions upon the emergence of new data. 

Intuitionalism was linked with a theory of logic as the study 
of form. “Logical intuition,” Ushenko wrote, “is a direct ap- 
prehension of an exhibition of form. . .” (p. 33). “Logical intui- 
tion is of two kinds, either immediate perception of significance; 
i.e. a discrimination between significant and insignificant con- 
ceptual structures, or immediate recognition of what Whitehead 
calls a validating form, i.e., of a form which in its particular 
exemplifications can give only true propositions regardless of their 
subject-matter” (p. 26). Ushenko defined logical form “. . . as 
the order of distribution of conceptual significance among the 
elements of a context . 


.” (p. 28), and differentiating significance 
from connotation, he advanced a purely extensional theory of 
logic. “The significance of a term of a construct is its contribu- 
tion to the articulation and unity of a conceptual context in ab- 
straction from connotative meaning” (p. 26). “Logic is an exten- 
sional system because deduction depends on formal properties and 
not, as the advocates of ‘intensional logic’ hold, on connotation 
i.e. on the sense or content of terms and propositions” (p. 34). 
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Inasmuch as the significance of terms varies with their ability 
to constitute total contexts of significance, terms are divided into 
two classes: “. . . words which are meaningful in isolation and 
‘incomplete symbols’ which are merely contributions to meaning 
and therefore can be understood only in context” (p. 48). While 
proper names, denoting individuals or particulars, fall in the first 
class, descriptive terms, referring to characteristics and relations, 
are incomplete symbols, i.e. “. . . contributions to the formation 
of a propositional structrure, the presence of which they outline, 
but apart from this contribution to a structure they would seem 
to have no meaning” (p. 48). Of course, even incomplete terms 
are isolatable in the sense that they may be transferred from one 
context to another, but strictly spe»king, the only totally significant 
logical entities are propositions, since they alone, independently 
of their contexts, are completely intelligible. Hence for Ushenko 
propositions are the ultimate units of thought with which logic 
deals. 

What is a proposition? In The Logie of Events Ushenko 
segregated propositions from judgments by defining the former as 
recurrent meanings devoid of denotation and the latter as logical 
acts of mind grasping propositions while being themselves embed- 
ded in the flux of unrepeatable events, but in his later logical 
writings he admitted the extensional reference of propositions by 
insisting that they are bearers of truth-value. “The claim to truth 
is a property of every proposition even when the proposition is 
false” (The Theory of Logic, p. 26). “A proposition is false when 
it disagrees with facts; a proposition is true when it is a fact” 
(p. 26). In this way a lacuna in the logical theory of The Logic 
of Events is closed: propositions are no longer viewed as aloof 
intensions which mysteriously are attached to judgments as pre- 
dicates of the latter. A proposition in its own right is extensional 
and therefore true or false. Nor does this mean that propositions 
are to be equated with judgments. <A proposition is a recurrent 
siructure amenable to exemplification in numerous judgments, 
while a judgment is “ always an individual act, a happening 
which occupies a definite interval of time” (p. 27). Judgments 
are mental acts which accept or reject propositions. Unlike a 
judgment a proposition is impersonal. 
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Moreover, propositions are conceptual expressions sharply 
demarcated from their verbal expression in sentences. “A sen- 
tence and a proposition are both expressions—a sentence expresses 


a proposition by verbalizing or symbolizing it, a proposition 
expresses perceptual experience by conceptualizing it—and both 
have a multiplicity lof constituents which are arranged in some 
order” (The Problems of Logic, p. 175). Indeed, sentences often 
blur the logical structures of the propositions they express, as 


logical analysis discovers and rectifies such discrepancies. “A 
proposition is an expression because it bestows articulate form on 
our knowledge of things; it is conceptual because this articulation 
is a conceptualization of what otherwise would be an undifferen- 
tiated tendency. The adequacy of conceptual articulation is the 
meaning of ‘truth’, and therefore nothing but a proposition can 
be true or false” (p. 206). Thus propositions are units of thought 
and do not exist apart from thought: “.. . the objective nature of 
a proposition, which is its independence of a particular thought 
of some particular person, does not mean that a proposition can 
exist outside of some thought or other. To say that a proposition 
claims truth is really to say, first, that the thought of a proposition 
is an assertion and, second, that while the assertive element is 
dissociated from thought as ‘this particular act’, it can be identified 
with the significance of the proposition as such because the same 
import of assertion would be given by any particular thought at all 
and because a judgment can disown an assertion which the thought 
of the proposition presents” (p. 209). Ushenko therefore em- 
braced conceptualism; he believed propositions exist in a medium 
of thought because “.. . it involves a minimum of metaphysical 
assumption; the alternative doctrine that propositions dwell in 
the realm of subsistence even when no one thinks of them is 
certainly much more metaphysical "(p. 210). 

\ proposition makes a claim to truth, and “The claim to 
truth is an element of form” (Theory of Logic, p. 36). An account 
of how form constitutes the truth-claim leads to consideration of 
objective reference, for “. . . a claim to truth means an assertion 
of the existence of a fact which the proposition expresses . . .” 
(The Problems of Logic, p. 133). And this gives rise to the 
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’aradox of Objective Reference: “There exists within discourse an 
objective for reference the nature of which is to be something 
outside discourse” (p. 117). This paradox can be resolved, 
Ushenko held, “. . . if discourse can be in contact with actuality, 


for then one might reach the latter without leaving the former. 
My theory is that where discourse goes beyond language, elements 
are found which belong at once to conception and to external 
reality” (p. 123). In addition to descriptive terms propositions 
contain “. . . elements which present objectives for reference, 1.e., 
which are referred to or described without describing anything 
themselves” (p. 123). Anticipating more recent theories of 
referring, Ushenko maintained that an objective for reference must 
satisfy the condition “. .. of being described without giving a 
description . . .” (p. 130) on the grounds that, since every descrip- 
tion refers to some objective, the result of an objective operating 
as a description would be a regress to a more fundamental objective 
until at last there are found objectives for reference which do 
not describe. An objective for reference must, in other words, 
display that ultimate meeting point of thought and reality. “An 
entity where conception and reality meet and which, therefore, 
serves as an objective for reference in discourse, will be called a 
category” (p. 130). “The list of logical categories is short: fact, 
proposition, particular, property of a particular, property of a 
property, relation, and, possibly, number. But by specifying 
these logical categories with regard to various properties of space, 
time, or space-time combined, additional categories, to be called 
ontological, can be derived’—for examples, substance and event 
(p. 184). Nevertheless, in accordance with the conceptualism of 
Ushenko’s theory of logic, it must be emphasized, the categories, 
like the propositions, exist in the medium of thought, though they 
exist as conceptual factors referring to objects. For “... cate- 
gories do not involve metaphysical hypostatization, because they 
stand for distinct functions in a logical context, rather than for 
objects. Even ‘the objective for reference’ is not an object but 
the mode of significance in the idea of a counterpart to the function 
of referring to or describing something within a proposition” 
(p. 181). Hence objective reference is conceptual or, more 
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strictly, categorial; it bridges the alleged gulf between discourse 
and reality.’ 

The metaphysical problem of the relation between logic and 
reality returns to the forefront. In The Logic of Events Ushenko 
treated this problem by uncovering the time of logic and equating 
the logical forms with the forms of reality. During the inter- 
vening years logicians had brought into question the validity 
beyond the limits of language of the very laws of logic—the 
principle of identity, of non-contradiction, and of excluded middle. 
These laws, admitted to be effective within special languages. were 
contrasted with the indeterminate continuum of perception. In 
what sense could the discreteness of significance prescribed by 
these rules hold objectively of the indeterminate perceptual con- 
tinuum? In The Problems of Logic Ushenko gave an answer 
which foreshadowed the philosophy of power arrived at in Power 
and Events. The continuum of perception is a potentiality for 
actualization in propositions: it is * 


‘ 


. . a potentiality for alternative 
descriptive analyses, which may he called alternative conceptualiza 
tions” (Problems of Logic, p. 172). In this sense, each rule of 
‘. . . a Statement of a condition of actualization of certain 
tendencies...” (p. 184). It stipulates the conditions for con- 
ceptualization. 


logic is ‘ 


This account of the relation between the laws of logic and 
reality disclosed by perception was generalized in consonance with 
the principles of relativity into a complete theory of truth, a species 
of objective relativism called “the perspective theory of truth” and 
advocated in Power and Events. Ushenko distinguished and 
repudiated two main theories of truth: the conformal and the 
transformal theories. On the one hand, the conformal theory, 
presuming that true propositions exactly duplicate objective reality 
within the order of discourse, errs in minimizing the transform- 
ative processes operative in judgment and perception and pre- 
supposes that there is but one objective structure to reality, the 
structure expressed in a limited set of propositions accepted as 
true. On the other hand, the transformal theory of truth, anti- 


* Cf. Power and Events, pp. 231-244, where Ushenko attempted to 
defend his conception of objective reference against the criticisms of 
W. T. Stace, C. G. Hempel, and E. Nagel. 
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thetically assuming that the obective reality accessible to cognition 
is thoroughly indeterminate, is unable to prescribe rules for 
discriminating between arbitrary and true knowledge. The per- 
spective theory of truth allegedly rectifies the errors of both 
theories while reconciling the truth of each as conformal trans- 
formation. Accordingly, the reality for knowledge is acceded to 
be determinable instead of indeterminate; it is a power for deter- 
mination in percepts and concepts, the percepts and concepts 
being actualities. Of course, the power is transformed by cogni- 
tion and perception; after all, it is thereby actualized. but this 
transformation is governed by the distributions of elements, the 
structures, immanent in the objective situation, as well as by the 
rules of significance. “There is no doubt that realization which 
turns potentiality into actuality is a modification or transformation; 
yet, as witnessed by anyone who says ‘Only now do I realize what 
this meant to me,’ change through realization is never litcrally 
distortion or falsification” (Power and Events, p. 12). Thus 
thought incorporated in systems of true propositions in art, science 
and philosophy is the highest actualization of objective reality 
interpreted as power. It crowns the universe. 


5. The Principle of Power 


Power and Events: An Essay on Dynamics in Philosophy 
focused on a principle which had figured as a recurrent motif in 
the earlier works—namely, the principle of power. In The Logic 
of Events Ushenko had conjectured that at the base of the organic 
hierarchy of families of time there existed minimal instants described 
as pure tendencies, while at higher levels he observed the ubiquity 
of power in the tendencies of all moments to realize forms. Thus 
power energizes time. In The Philosophy of Relativity Ushenko 
suggested that space-time is a kind of second-order field of power 
in which events are actualized and that physical event are them- 
selves first-order powers for multiple actualizations in relative 
perceptual perspectives. Thus power sustains the physical uni- 
verse. In The Problems of Logic Ushenko regarded the continuum 
of perception as potentiality for conceptualization in propositions 
conforming to the laws of logic and simultaneously actualizing 
structures immanent in the continuum. Thus power validates 
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knowledge. In all of these works, however, the principle of power 
is tacit rather than prominent, so that their implications for the 
philosophy of power can be recognized only after this philosophy 
is explicit. The role power played was then overshadowed by 
other considerations. ‘lime, propositions, events—each of these 
concepts took the center of the stage. At last in Power and Events 
power emerged as central. 

But what exactly is power? 

According to Ushenko, there are three ways that power may 
be studied, three approaches to its definition and clarification: 
1) empirically: power as an observable entity, 2) ontologically: 
“|... power in relation to such modes of being as physical thing- 
hood, temporal process, and causality .. .,” and 3) categorially: 


. a systematic analysis of the category of power in the context 
of other basic philosophical categories, such as reality, being, 
actuaity and existence...” (pp. 135-136). Of the three ap- 
proaches Ushenko omitted the categorial. * Nonetheless, it is pos- 
sible to ferret out of Power and Events certain pronouncements 
on power that may contribute to a categorial understanding. 
First, power is substance or substantial: “. .. a power is not a 


property but a substance... A substance, as | understand it, is 
a subtratum wherein its attributes inhere ... The substratum is 
a cohesion of attributes and such a cohesion is a unifying force, or 
a tendency to remain united, which can be both experienced and 
described” (p. 114). Second, power is not metaphysically inferior 
to actuality: “Actuality and potentiality or power are correlative 
philosophical categories ... Power is just as real . . . as anything 
actual” (p. 155). Third, power and actuality are not coexclusive 
categories: Indeed, “. .. the distinction between actuality and 
power is clear cut only as an ideal which can be closely approached 
in fact but hardly ever reached” (p. 193). “.. . power is impli- 


6 In place of a categorial examination of power Ushenko substituted a 
brief historical survey of certain doctrines which supposedly influenced his 
own—e.g., Aristotle's and Locke's. Aside from flaws in the appreciation of 
Aristotle's doctrine, Ushenko’s procedure is regrettable in that the catego- 
rial approach is left untaken. Possibly the reason he refrained from taking 
it was his conviction that a category can be referred to but not described: 
“...it is unanalyzable and it stands for a single and isolatable conceptual 
unity” (Problems of Logic, p. 181). 
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cated in every actual concern. My position is that in contrast 
with actuality as a relatively settled situation power is an incomplete 
entity, or a ‘vector,’ because it must have a bearing on something 
beyond itself” (p. 155).' Thus, fourth, the defining characteristic 
of all kinds of powers is that they exhibit vector qualities, qualities 
directed outwards or inwards in situations of dynamic strain and 
tension induced by interaction with other qualities in the field and 
vacillating between equilibrium and motion (pp. 86 ff.). Fifth, 
there are three types of powers or vectors with their corresponding 
types of actualities. The experience of power as an “inward bear- 
ing” corresponds to the actuality of the external world. The 
experience of power, “. . . felt as a want or a desire, is the form 
of incompleteness as an outward vector . . .,” and its counterpart 
in actuality is the experience of specific sense data or the fulfill- 
ment of a desire. And “the bearing of things upon one another,” 
their causal efficacy, is a vector to which corresponds the actuality 
of causal action. (pp. 155-156). Sixth, “. . . power is an observ- 
able entity” (p. xi). 

Unlike the contemporary logical empiricists, Ushenko believed 
that power could be apprehended empirically: “. . . power plays 
the part of a substance, but unlike ‘substance’ of classical philos- 
ophy, power is an observable entity” (p. 27). Whereas the con- 
temporary empiricists, uneasy about disposition concepts since 
these concepts do not conform to the verification criteria of 
meaning, seek to eliminate them, as the profuse literature on con- 
trary-to-fact conditions witnesses, in utterly original contrast 
Ushenko maintained that power is empirically observable. “The 
concept of power refers to observable entities if, and only if, there 
are presentations or sense data that can be described by the judgment 
‘This is a power.’ If presentations are ever in the mode of a 
tendency, if they are perceived with vector qualities, as attractive 
or repelling or, more generally, as requirements and therefore 
impositions, then the dynamic character of such data, their power, 
would unquestionably be a datum itself” (p. 98). To support 


* “A vector is defined as any physical quantity (like force, velocity, etc.) 
which can be represented by an arrow, i.e. by a directed segment of a 
straight line, while the components of the vector are the projections of the 
segment upon the axes of coordinates” (Philosophy of Relativity, p. 99). 
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this unique epistemological argument he cited the perception of 
directed qualities or vectors when resembling qualities gradually 
shade off one into the other and trigger imaginative anticipations 
and presentations of shades omitted in the continuum. In art he 
called attention to the aesthetic perception of equilibrium achieved 
through the complex strain and cohesion of qualitative elements. 
And philosophically he adduced that the refutation of solipsism lies 
in “ the fact that vector qualities are observable and form a 
basis in experience for the distinction between the percipient and 
others” (p. 88). Accordingly, immediate experience consists of 
“inward” and “outward” vector qualities, and of the highest 
importance is their direction, inasmuch as the dynamic pressure or 
even impact of qualities directed inward upon us marks out the 
external world, while our sense of resisting and initiating outward 
directed qualities defines ourselves. 

Moreover, as conclusive evidence for “. . . observable tend- 
encies or dynamically unstable presentations...’ Ushenko 
pointed to “.. . the existence of non-specific or determinable data” 
(p. 98). Ordinary experience overflows with such data. “The 
truth is that determinable data not only exist but make up the 
bulk of ordinary experience” (p. 106). Instances are easy to come 
by. “You may have seen a person many times before you noticed 
the color of his eyes. But even before you noticed the specific 
color you did not have an experience of colorless eyes; therefore 
the original color was perceptually determinable” (p. 98). Even 
the analytical empiricists (H. H. Price, A. J. Ayer, G. Ryle, 
R. Chisholm) have recognized the importance of numerically non- 
specific data in the celebrated “Problem of the Speckled Hen.” 
“Suppose you have a glimpse of a speckled hen. Just how many 
speckles do you see in your sense datum before you have a chance 
to count them? It would seem that, while the speckles are 
enumerable but not yet enumerated, you see that there are many 
without knowing how many; in other words, you perceive a 
determinable and not a specific number” (p. 102). Of course, 
by concentration of attention the percipient may specify the initially 
non-specific and determinable data; but this is a process of trans- 
forming a potentiality or power into a definite actual percept. 
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And no account of this process can be made plausible without 
recourse to the concept of power. 


The empirical justification of the concept of power merely 
presaged its acceptance as an ontological principle of com- 
prehensive explanatory force. Perhaps Ushenko’s most remark- 
able and brilliant application of the principle of power is in the 
philosophy of art. Identification of a work of art with an actual 
physical object, say, Vaughan’s “Vision” with the configuration 
of black marks on white paper of page 129 of a copy of Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, is patently absurd. On the other hand, iden- 
tification of a work of art with the subjective experiences of persons 
coming into contact with some such physical object is equally 
untenable. This would shatter the work of art into a multiplicity 
of distinct works, each locked up in the privacy of a separate 
subject, thereby rendering aesthetics or art criticism impossible. 
Thus it is necessary to formulate a conception of art which, though 
refusing to submerge the art object in the physical object which 
is its vehicle, yet preserves it from subjectivism. Ushenko’s 
formulation, proposed in Power and Events and sustained in 
Dynamics of Art through the detailed analyses of exemplary works 
of art, is that the art object is a power. At the initial level, of 
course, there is a physical object, but the physical object is a power 
for the realization of a work of art, which is an aesthetic experience 
consisting of “. . . a unified field of sense-data, ideas, and emotion, 
conditioned in a qualified and responsive person by a certain 
physical object...” (p. 51). At the aesthetic level the work of 
art itself is shown to be made up of powers. It consists of sensory 
data, ideas, and emotions, all directed qualities, which are fused 
together in a dynamic context that both establishes a background 
of certain qualitative constituents and actualizes a specific aesthetic 
quality by focusing on certain others. 


While the principle of power subsequently proved fruitful in 
the philosophy of art, its immediate and more important applica- 
tion was in ontology. The examination of things and processes 
in terms of power recapitulates, though with different emphases, 
features of the doctrine of events delineated in The Philosophy 
of Relativity. There Ushenko had argued that substance must 
give way to events in consonance with the demands of relativity 
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physics, as he simultaneously segregated three aspects of events— 
metaphysical, physical, and perceptual, thereby disrupting their 
unity. Unquestionably, he had grappled with the problem of 
unity, having looked for its resolution in the structure of space- 
time. Now Power and Events, adhering to space-time as in- 
dispensable to the total unity of nature in that it uniquely specifies 
the locus of each event and interlocks all events in a four-dimen- 
sional physical geometry, sought the unities of nature and part- 
icularly of events in still another way, in terms of the principle 
of power. The substantival character of power is underscored in 
the conception of the physical thing which, avowedly conforming 
to the latest word in physics at the expense of common sense 
notions, nevertheless rejects philosophical attempts to equate 
things with logical constructions of discrete perceptual events col- 
lected together as single aggregates denoted by particular words. 
Not only is the reductionist approach untrue to “. .. common 
experience of personal identity ...,” because, “... while my 
perspective upon the world has considerably changed since last 
year, I feel that I am substantially the same person” (p. 169). 


“.. . L experience my own self as an extended duration rhythmic- 
ally articulated by a sequence of acts and events” (p. 194). Also 
the reductionist approach even fails to do justice to the unity of 


physical things: “. . . however dissimilar the events in the history 
of a thing, the thing participates as a whole in each of them... ,” 
and it is this fact which integrates a string of actual events into 
the unity of thinghood (p. 169). Things, therefore, are neither 
solely actualities nor sets of actualities because actualities “. . . con- 
sist of specific scnse data and of internal experiences of animals” 
(p. 168). Hence “.. . statements about things are not translat- 
able into statements given exclusively in terms of actual events” 
(p. 168). And if there are things, and there must be in order 
to assure, in addition to the unities already mentioned, publically 
ascertainable points of reference for our judgments concerning 
the physical world, “. . . things are powers . . .” (p. 172). 


The equation of things with powers Ushenko defended within 
the framework of relativity and quanta physics. Contemporary 
physical theory analyzes macroscopic physical objects, e.g., stones, 
in terms of more elementary things like electrons and protons. 
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And it represents its simplest things, say electrons, by world lines 
in the space-time of relativity, regarding a single vibration of an 
electron as a single event. Thus “... events are finite regions 
in space-time and, accordingly, an electron is, to a second ap- 
proximation, a series of space-time regions, and a stone a series 
of collections of such events” (p. 173). To return to the electron, 
according to quanta theory, it is both a wave and a particle, and 
unless the electron, at one time a wave in a clouded or diffuse 
region of space-time and at another time a particle in a determinate 
region, is a self-same thing, it would shatter into two entities. 
However, if it is a thing, it must be the sort of thing which can be 
both a wave and a particle, and the sort of thing which can be both 
is a power. So far as it is a potentiality it is a wave; so far as 
it is a power with specific direction, a vector, it is a particle; and 
the same entity may undergo a process of transformation from 
potentiality to power or lapse back again from power to 
potentiality.” 

Only when an event enters the perceptual perspective of some 
percipient and is determined specifically does it become an actual 
event; otherwise it is a power. So, unless all regions of space-time 
can be perceived by events, they are not actual. However, since, 
by virtue of the argument in The Philosophy of Relativity, the 
uniqueness of events is a function of space-time, the regions of 
space-time must be associated or identified with substantival 
powers. Although The Philosophy of Relativity had maintained 
that every event experiences its own self-enactment, Power and 
Events discarded or at least suspended this panpsychist meta- 
physics: “. .. 1 do not know whether such physical manifesta- 
tions as electronic waves are waves of feeling; I doubt whether 
it is true that nothing is real unless it is directly implicated in the 
formation of an actual feeling . ..” (p. 168), for reality applies 
equally to power and actuality. Thus one side of the problem 
of the unity of event as triad, its metaphysical essence as self- 
experience, is eliminated from the physical universe. The prob- 


® Ushenko usually employs the terms “potentiality” and “power” inter- 
changeably, and any attempt to establish distinct usages might mislead. 
However, in this context he drew the following distinction: “...potentiality 
is related to power as indeterminacy to a definite tendency...” (p. 174). 
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lem, then, consists in the relation between the physical event and 
the perceptual events whose objective counterpart it is. 

A physical event is a region of space-time and a perceptual 
event is a perspective perception of a physical event, the physical 
event causing or being the source of the perceptual event which 
is the effect of the derivative. In The Philosophy of Relativity 
Ushenko tried to unify the physical event with its perceptual events 
by means of the physical geometry of space-time. In Power and 
Events, while the category of space-time is still retained to perform 
its integrative functions, the principle of power is explicitly utilized 
to account for the unity of events, for the relation between a 
physical event and the perceptual events which refer to it is con- 
ceived as the relation of power to actuality. Whereas it is 
admitted that the perceptual event, contrary to the contentions of 
perceptual realism, may be neither identical nor similar to the 
physical event which is its objective source, nonetheless the relation 
between the two is intimate, as intimate as a power to its actualiza- 
tion (pp. 206 ff.). In fact, so far as the perceptual event is a 
presentation of non-specific or determinable data, it comprises an 
objective aspect of the physical event or power which is its cause, 
because in such cases the perceptual event is an empirical disclosure 
of power. but the determination or specification of non-specific 
data constitutes an actualization of power, except that, in view 
of the pervasiveness of power and its recalcitrance to complete 
actualization, every actualization is merely partial, power ever 
clinging to its fringes. It is power therefore which initiates and 
then sustains the series of events from a physical source through 
actualization in enumerable perceptual perspectives. Hence 
physical events and perceptual events are interlocked into single 
things as powers to actualities, and each integrated system of 
events constitutive of a thing is a vector pointing from determinable 
non-specificity to determined actuality. 


6. Concluding Considerations 


The opening motif of time, the culmination in the principle 
of power, the concern with dynamics, and the exploration of 
aesthetic experience mark the philosophy of Ushenko as funda- 
mentally romantic, preoccupied with temporal and creative move- 
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ment. On the other hand, the stress on recurrent logical 
structures and logical categories, appeal to the results of physical 
science, conformity to scientific method, rational argument and 
logical and mathematical technique, persistent concern over the elab- 
oration of a philosophy, a conceptual system in which real powers 
are transformed or actualized in rational equilibrium, ally Ushenko’s 
romanticism with the classic philosophical tradition that strives to 
see things whole, to discover and proclaim lasting truth, to grasp 
everything within the explanatory and determining framework of 
system. To borrow a metaphor, two prominent vectors—one 
pointed toward eternal and absolute truth, the other toward the 
time-bound and relative order of nature, history and experience— 
engage each other in tenuous equilibrium and dynamic strain in 
Ushenko’s philosophy. They generated an intellectual motion that 
fructified in a long list of brilliantly novel ideas—the organic 
nature of time, the temporality of logic, the metaphysics of events 
and of space-time, the logic of objective reference, the observability 
of power, the equation of things with powers. At the same time 
they have imposed upon the frame of Ushenko’s philosophy a 
dynamic strain of enormous proportions. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in the metaphilosc phical observations. 

Truth, let us recall, is a perspective transformation that con- 
forms to the objective situation. If philosophic truth is also 
perspectival, and it is, then upon what objective grounds can one 
philosophy be ascertained as true or satisfactory and others false 
or unsatisfactory? Certainly several factors enter into considera- 
tion, summed up in the rule that the acceptable system must 
exhibit “. . . plausibility with reference to the best available 
evidence” (p. 64). It must agree with and comprehend the last 
word in physics. It must be amenable to intuitive certainty and 
expressed in a philosophical style suitable to its truth. It must 
represent the dominant and promising feature of its age, con- 
versant with the arts and the sciences, imbued with the tradition 
and the present scene.” It must be original and imaginative. 
Thus Ushenko urged “. . . the identification of philosophical truth 


® This sentence is actually a close paraphrase of Ushenko’s require- 
ments for a competent philosophical critic (p. 65). But it may serve equally 
well for a good philosophical author or philosophical system. 
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with the most objectively plausible thought-perspective of the age” 
(p. 69). Yet once achieved, it may not perish with the age, but 
persist as a recurrent type, in the manner of all the great systems 
of the past. 

But so far the request for standards of evaluating rival 
philosophical systems in the present has not been met. The pro- 
ponent of every philosophical system may claim that his own is 
the most plausible in the light of the best available evidence, since 
the adjudication of all such claims can be made only within a given 
perspective. The upshot would seem to be a hopeless relativism 
of philosophical systems without the possibility of evaluation or 
criticism. Ushenko obviated this difficulty by holding that there 
is one philosophical principle which is invariantly true for all 
philosophical perspectives, and since it is the principle upon which 
his own system is founded, it vindicates his philosophy, imparting 
to it an absoluteness and an eternality which no rival can press. 
This principle is the principle of power.’ For unless the world is 
composed of powers that may be actualized in rival philosophical 
systems spun out in different perspectives interlaced in a four 
dimensional physical geometry, the thesis that philosophical truth 
is perspectival transformation is nonsense. Hence the principle 
of power at least is absolutely conformal. And in consistent but 
novel fashion Ushenko contended that, indifferent to the prejudiced 
and trivial objections that may be raised against it, the best 
philosophy, the philosophy of power, will ultimately win out, 
sweeping all its competitors aside at least for the duration of an 
epoch. The philosophy of power will abide by the test of power— 


“the power of persuasion” (p. 66).” Yale Univoreliy. 


10 Professor Pepper remarked on the importance of this principle in 
the introduction to Ushenko’s Dynamics of Art: “...the problem of potential- 
ity— or, as some call it, of ‘dispositional properties’—is probably the central 
philosophic problem of this and the next few decades. It is showing up in 
logic, in the problem of the ‘conditional contrary to fact’; in scientific me- 
thod, in the operational theory of truth; in ethics, in the emphasis on atti- 
tudes; in the general theory of perception; and here in the theory of aesthe- 
tic perception” (p. viii). 

** T have not discussed Ushenko’s The Field Theory of Meaning (Ann 
Arbor, 1958), since it was published after my paper went to press. 
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silhouette... made on the clean concrete by the oil dropping out of the 
engine... and we all remarked that this was ‘the Christ’.” But when 
the newspapers took their pictures, Mr. Baillie remarked it was a pity 
that the picture had not been taken the day before, when it had been 
so perfect. — R. F. T. 


Beckxwitn, B. P. Religion, Philosophy and Science: An Introduction to Log- 
ical Positivism. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 241 pp. 
$3.75—Beckwith believes logical positivism is the most significant 
theory of all time. Unfortunately, he neither statesnor defends it well. — 
F. M. S. 


Bercer, H. The Allegorical Temper, Visions and Reality in Book II of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. 
xi, 248 pp. $5.00—A fascinating but stiffly written study in which the 
author convincingly argues that Spencer’s work contrasts the Aristote- 
lian and Christian views of temperance. — R. P. 


* Books received will be acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, 
report or criticism. Such acknowledgment does not preclude more detailed 
examination in a subsequent Critical Study. The summaries and comments will 
be written by the Managing Editor and his staff of assistants, with the occasional 
help of others. Reports in this issue have been contributed by Alan Ross 


Anderson, Vere C. Chappell, Robert G. Fogelin, Ivor Leclerc, Irwin C. Lieb, and 
Donald W. Sherburne. 
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Berkson, |. B. The Ideal and the Community: A Philosophy of Education. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1958. xii, 302 pp. $4.50—Berkson main- 
tains that the “progressive” distortions of Dewey (and Kilpatrick) were 
not entirely unfounded and criticizes Dewey for his individualism, for a 
biologicism which cannot ground his own intentions except by a tour 
de force, and for his failure to recognize the necessity of clearly form- 
ulated ideal ends. Emphasizes the Hegelian side of Dewey. — F. M. S. 


Bricutman, E. 8. Person and Reality: An Introduction to Metaphysics. 
Edited by Veter Bertocci in collaboration with J. E. Newhall and 
R. S. Brightman. New York: Ronald Press, 1958. x, 379 pp. $6.50— 
This final work of the late Prof. Brightman was virtually complete at 
his death; however the editors have written four additional chapters 
and part of a fifth, basing their work on other writings of the author. 


The result is a lucid, unified account of the personalist position. — 
J.F.D 


CAMPANELLA, Tommaso. Magia e Grazia. Theologicorum, Liber XIV. Cril- 
ical text and tr. by R. Amerio. Edizione Nazionale de Classic del Pen- 
siero Italiano, Serie Il. Roma: Fratelli Bocca Editori, 1957. 260 pp.— 
Another careful and scholarly volume in this series of Campanella’s 
theological writings. Critical Latin text and Italian translation on 
facing pages. — R. D. G 


Conen, A. A. Martin Buber. New York: Hillary House, 1958. 110 pp. 
$2.00—Although the style is a bit flamboyant, this entry in the Studies 
in Modern European Literature provides a valuable introduction to 
Buber’s I and Thou and an extended study of his relation to Hasidism. 
—R. R. E. 


Dray, Wittiam. Laws and Explanation in History. Oxford: Oxford Press, 
1957. 174 pp. $3.40-—This book effectively challenges the dogma that 
all explanation can be reduced to the “general law” type. The author 
maintains that this theory accounts for most historical explanation only 
by making qualifications and exceptions which vitiate whatever force 
the theory might have and by excluding the most important considera- 
tions from the theory itself by calling them “psychological,” “heu- 
ristic,” etc. This leads Dray to argue that the “general law” theory 
is being assumed true a priori and then forced to fit a mode of explana- 
tion to which it is unsuited—indeed, he goes so far as to doubt that 
the theory is suitable for physics. Because he meets the analytic defend- 
ers of the theory on their own ground, his criticisms are lucid, rele- 


vant, and compelling; but the constructive proposals are sketchy. — 
F. M. S. 


Fink, E. Zur Ontologischen Friihgeschichte von Raum-Zeit-Bewegung. 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. xi, 246 pp. 15,75 guilders—Although 
nominally concerned to rethink the pre-Aristotelian positions on space 
and time, this work actually pays little attention to the texts, striking 
out on its own line in the tradition of Heidegger. — R. F. T 
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Fow.re, W. Claudel. New York: Hillary House, 1958. 111 pp. $2.00— 
Fowlie portrays Claudel as a versatile spirit, synthesizing his interests 
in politics and art in his religious concern. Especially interesting are 
the remarks on Claudel’s theories of art, in which the religious poet 
particularly functions as the interpreter of a deeper imaginative self. 
Fowlie’s criticism of the poems and plays throws welcome light on 
works whose meaning is not easily made luminous. — A. J. S. 


~acH, Peter. Mental Acts. New York: Humanities Press, 1957. x, 131 pp. 
$2.50—An effective demonstration that the techniques of Oxford anal- 
ysis can be put to constructive as well as to critical philosophic us 
Mr. Geach considers a number of connected topics—among them the 
nature and formation of concepts, judgment, and sensation—advancing 
positive theses while rejecting views he holds to be false. He is partic- 
ularly opposed to the “abstractionist” doctrine of concept formation 
Concepts, he holds, are not capacities for recognizing recurrent features 
in experience, but “mental abilities, exercised in acts of judgment, and 
expressed in the intelligent use of words,” though not, he adds, “ex- 
clusively in such use.” Despite the connections among the topics dealt 
with, the book remains somewhat episodic, and many of its points are 
sketched or suggested only, rather than fully developed. But 
Mr. Geach’s arguments are elegant, and what is worked out is com- 
pelling. One curious feature of the book is its frequent citation of 
St. Thomas Aquinas— Mr. Geach seems as anxious to be on the side of 
the Angelic Doctor as he is to be in tune with Wittgenstein. — V. C. C. 


Grocuecan, Wittiam D. Platonism in Recent Religious Thought. New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1958. 200 pp. $4.00—About each of six 
men, W. R. Inge, P. E. More, A. E. Taylor, William Tempie, and 
G. Santayana, the author asks two questions: How does he interpret 
Plato and/or the Platonic tradition® What are the central elements 
in his religious thought? Geoghegan’s general conclusion: though 
agreeing in their ethical Theism, moral idealism, ambivalent view of 
Nature, and reliance upon God to relate essence and existence, Plato- 
nism and Christianity have not been united (except perhaps by Tem- 
ple); with Whitehead and Santayana, naturalism has precluded an 
adequate expression of either original or traditional Platonism. — 
D. W. S. 


Greene, T. M. Moral, Aesthetic and Religious Insight. New Brunswick 
Rutgers University Press, 1957. 141 pp. $2.75—A_ semi-popula: 
defense of the objective validity and cognitive truth of moral, aesthetic 
and religious insight. The author describes Kant’s method of defend- 
ing “scientific insight” in the first Critique and attempts to apply this 
method to the other areas of experience more consistently and success- 
fully than Kant did. — F. M. S. 


Grene, Marsonte. Heidegger. New York: Hillary House, 1958. 128 pp. 
$2.00—This study centers on Sein und Zeit, Kant und das Problem der 
Metaphysik, and Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik, and emphasizes the 
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shift from the earlier to the later Heidegger. It should be useful to 
beginning students: consisting largely of translation and paraphrase, 
it does not distort Heidegger. It contains some good insights, but it 
is much too short to do justice to the subject — F. M. S. 


Gurwirscy, A. Theorie du Champ de la Conscience. Paris : Desclee de 
Brouwer, 1957. 347 pp.—Beginning from a psychological point of 
view, the author moves into a strictly phenomenological study of the 
organization of perception and of consciousness. His thesis is that 
every field of consciousness has three domains, viz., a theme, a field 
or background, and a fringe area, each of which has its own type of 
organization. The work breaks some new ground in phenomenology 


and contains a sketch of the ontological implications of the study. — 
R. D. G. 


Hackett, C. A. Rimbaud. New York: Hillary House, 1958. 109 pp. $2.00 
—The major periods of Rimbaud’s life are seen as parts of a whole, 
united by the theme of a necessary and hopeless struggle for an impos- 
sible adequacy—as man, as poet, as trader. Hackett effectively presents 
the case that Rimbaud is the greatest French poet after Baudelaire. — 
A. J. S. 


Hautettr, H. F. Benedict de Spinoza: The Elements of His Philosophy. Lon- 
don: The Athlone Press, University of London (Fairlawn, N. J., Essen- 
tial Books), 1957. xvi, 161 pp. $4.00—This short exposition of the 
philosophy of Spinoza is not a popularization but a work of scholarship, 
setting forth the fundamental notions of Spinoza’s metaphysics, 
epistemology, and ethics with precision and lucidity. By conceiving 
being in terms of agency and not, as has been usual, in ‘thing’ cate- 
gories, Hallett is able to render comprehensible the foundations of 
Spinoza’s system—particularly his doctrine of ‘cause’ and of substance 
as causa sui. — I. L. 


Havetock, E. A. The Liberal Temper in Greek Politics. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1957. 443 pp. $6.00—The author is concerned with 
resurrecting the political doctrines which supported the Greek democ- 
racies. He finds them in the Greek anthropologists, Anaximander, 
Anaxagoras, Archelaus, and Democritus, and in Protagoras and Anti- 
phon. Their empirical approach to history produced a body of 
thought suggestive of Hume and Dewey which was both democratic 
in character and liberal in temper. Furthermore, this position was 
until now obscured by the Platonic and Aristotelian concern with 
authority and law and with the essential nature of the individual—the 
source of later “inalienable rights” doctrines. — R. P. 


Henve., C. W., ed. The Philosophy of Kant and Our Modern World. New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1957. vii, 132 pp. $2.75—Kant as 
anthropologist forms the center of attention in this collection of four 
lectures delivered at Yale University in 1955: John E. Smith explores 
the connection between questions “What can I know?” “What ought I to 
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do?” and “What may I hope?” and the fourth question, “What is man?” 
George E. Schrader follows Kant’s concepts of human will and character 
through their development in existentialism. René Wellek describes 
Kant’s place among the aestheticians who raised and treated the ques- 
tion of the place of man and his works of art in the realms of beauty 
and purpose. And C. W. Hendel examines Kant’s concepts of reason, 
faith, hope, duty, law, freedom, responsibility, and peace in the world 
of the French and American revolutions and in ours. — R. F. T. 


Hernanvez, M. C. Historia de la Filosofia Espanola: Filosofia Hispano-Musul- 
mana, Tome I and II. Madrid: Associacion Espafiola para el Progrese 
de las Sciencias, 1957. I: 422 pp. 100 pesetas. II: 388 pp. 100 pesetas. 
—Part of a series on Spanish philosophy, this work presents medieval 
Islamic philosophy from an unusual and consciously restricted perspec- 
tive. This is most evident in the distribution of emphasis: Al-Kindi, 
Al-Zarabi, Algazel, even Avicenna are considered in the brief introduc- 
tory discussion of “Oriental” Islamic philosophy, while the system of 
Averroes is treated in great detail as the culmination of a distinctly 
Spanish tradition. Not a definitive history of the subject, but a “scien- 
tific manual” of the present state of historical-philosophical knowledge, 
based on available bibliographies and edited texts, this work will 
nevertheless serve many as a valuable and authoritative reference source 
on a neglected chapter in the history of ideas. — L. K. B. 


Kapietz, R. E. The Right Road. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 


1958. 179 pp. %$3.00—The reader who has scruples concerning logic 
and proper English will find these excursions from the commonplace 
world to the realms of divine metaphysics rather difficult. — R. G. F. 


Kancer, Stig. New Foundations for Ethical Theory, Part I. Stockholm: 
Univ. of Stockholm (mimeographed), 1957. 42 pp.—An illuminating 
discussion of the (mathematical) logic of normative systems. The 
approach is semantical rather than syntactical, in the sense that the 
systems are defined by reference to truth-conditions rather than by 
axioms and rules. The results are substantially in accord with the 
familiar syntactic systems of deontic logic, but they do diverge in some 
non-trivial details. A perceptive study. — A. R. A. 


Kantorwicz, E. H. The King’s Two Bodies: A Study in Medieval Political 
Theology. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. xvi, 568 pp. . 
$10.00—As fascinating as its title, this “study in medieval political 
theology” explores the origins and significance of the concept (found 
fully developed in Plowden’s Reports) that the King “has in him two 
Bodies, viz., a body natural, and a Body politic. His body natural (if 
it be considered in itself) is a Body mortal, subject to all Infirmities 
that come by Nature or Accident... But his Body politic is a Body that 
cannot be seen or handled, consisting of Policy and Government...” In 
Professor Kantorwicz’s sure hands the fiction of the king’s two bodies 
becomes a focal point for a wide-ranging study of medieval theology 
and political thought, and the center of a microcosm in which we can 
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observe man’s universal activity of borrowing concepts from one dis- 
cipline to deal with changing situations in another. — R. F. T. 


Kirk, G. S. and Raven, J. E. The Presocratic Philosophers, A Critical His- 
tory with a Selection of Texts. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1957. xi, 486 pp. $9.50—This invaluable work makes available for 
the first time in English a wide selection of Greek texts and translations 
of the fragments and testimonia of the principal presocratics from 
Hesiod to Diogenes of Appolonia with the exception of the Sophists. 
The format is that of a history not a commentary; texts are given where 
relevant. The choice of selections should prove more than adequate 
to any but the working specialist. — R. P. 


Lapriere, J. Les Limitations Internes des Formalismes. Louvain: Editions 
Nauwelaerts, 1957. xii, 715 pp. 650 frs.—Prefaced by the historical 
and systematic background necessary for understanding and appre- 
ciating Gédel’s 1931 work, this book gives a clear and comprehensive 
presentation of Gédel’s theorem, its variants, applications, and paral- 
lels, including its development with respect to semantics, combinatory 
systems, and theory of models. — P. J. 


Mora, Jose F. Man at the Crossroads, tr. Willard R. Trask. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1957. vi, 252 pp. $5.00—This well-translated and slightly re- 
vised edition of El Hombre en la Encrucijada (Buenos Aires, 1952) ap- 
proaches the problem of social crisis and creative integration of con- 
flicting strains into higher “forms of material and spiritual life” with 
Spanish intimacy and terseness and with wide erudition in unusual 
combination with a sense of reality. Part II (which contains the heart 
of the work) treats the modern period as a series of crises, roughly 
describable as the inception, spread, and ultimate (i. e., current) 
failure of secular, scientific intellectualism. This work combines the 


usual “cultural heritage” and “ crisis” themes with striking success. — 
L. K. B. 


Mora, Jose F. Unamuno, Bosquejo de una Filosofia. Buenos Aires: Edi- 
torial Sudamericana, 1957. 141 pp.—A rewritten version, following the 
same plan and theme, of the author’s earlier work of the same title. 
New chapters are added on Unamuno’s ideas of fiction and of reality. 
The bibliographical appendix, with brief comments, is brought up-to- 
date. The unifying stress is on the “incessant fluctuation” between op- 
posites, such as reason and the irrational, as the source of Unamuno’s 
originality. Sympathetically expository rather than critical, this brief 
sketch deliberately sacritices precision and analysis for the sake of 
“interiorizacion”—probably the most profitable introductory approach 
to such a thinker. — L. K. B. 


Lewis, Jonn. Marzism and the Open Mind. New York: Paine-Whitman 
Publishers, 1957. xviii, 222 pp. $5.00—A collection of essays by a 
British master of Marxism, this book ranges over a wide variety of 
related topics—ethics, human rights, social theory, ideology, religion, 
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and philosophy. The essays are reprints or adaptations of previous 
articles and addresses, and are unified by the author’s sympathetic 
interpretation of Marxist thought. Especially instructive and timely 
is a chapter on Sartre and Marxism. — J. F. D. 


Moser, S. Metaphysik, einst und jetzt. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1958. 294 pp.—Moser investigates the relevance of metaphysics to con- 
temporary naturai science and technology. He includes an analysis 
of the Aristotelian and scholastic concept of metaphysics, a discussion 
of Heidegger and Hartmann, and an exploration of a possibility of a 
metaphysics of nature and technology along Aristotelian lines. — 


R. R. E. 


Moutyn, A. C. Structure, Function and Purpose: An Inquiry into the Con- 
cepts and Methods of Biology from the Viewpoint of Time. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1957. ix, 198 pp. $4.00—In the tradition of Kant, 
Bergson, and Whitehead, the author analyzes the fundamental concepts 
of biology in terms of their relation to time. By virtue of distinctions 
between objective and subjective time, and between causal unities and 
teleological wholes, the author presents a uniquely dualistic theory of 
biology in which the notion of teleology can be properly applied only 
to man, and purpose is exhibited only by the higher animals which 
possess a partly subjective time structure. — J. F. D. 


Nonis, Prero. La Scepsi Etica di Giuseppe Rensi. Roma: Editrice Studium, 


1957. x, 267 pp. Lire 1500—A fine introduction to Rensi’s work in 
general, since the development of his ethical thought is presented in 
relation to the rest of his philosophy. The author also traces its con- 
nections to Kant, Spinoza, and other modern philosophers. The work 
is more expository than critical; contains an extensive bibliography 


on Rensi. — R. D. G. 


Peince, Cuarnres. Values in a Universe of Chance: Selected Writings of 
Charles S. Peirce: edited with an introduction and notes by Philip 
P. Weiner. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958. xxvi, 446 pp. 
$3.95.—The selection emphasizes Peirce’s views on the “cultural or 
humanistic aspects of science and philosophy.” These views, Mr. Wei- 
ner says, are too often neglected—even though they “may well turn out 
to be Peirce’s chief contribution.” To remedy the neglect, Mr. Weiner 
introduces us to articles that highlight Peirce’s claim thet one of our 
highest values is achieved in disinterested cooperative inquiry. The © 
collection includes many of Peirce’s well-known articles as well as some 
of his unpublished essays, letters, and short notes. The pieces that 
Mr. Weiner selects are a good sample of Peirce’s finished judgments 
about men’s capacities to inquiry, the nature of inquiry, aud the sorts 
of educational and religious inquiry there can be. — I. C. L. 


PrenMONTESE, Fitipro. Introduzione alla Metafisica Classica. Milan: Dott. 
Carlo Marzorati Editore, 1957. 230 pp.—An elementary presentation, 
scholastic in terminology, of metaphysics in the tradition of Aristotle 
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and Aquinas. Justification of this system as the perennial metaphysics 
is attempted via an oversimplified contrast with modern and contem- 
porary approaches. — R. D. G. 


Popper, K. R. The Poverty of Historicism. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. 
xiv, 166 pp. $4.00—One of Mr. Popper’s earliest jousts with the 
historicists. In it, Popper says, “I have not hesitated to construct 
arguments in [historicism’s] support which have not, to my knowl- 
edge, been brought forward by historicists themselves. I hope, that in 
this way, I have succeeded in building up a position worth attacking” 
(p. 3). It is difficult to see, however, that this sort of supplementation 
adds anything to the earlier books: The Open Society and Its Enemies 
was a dialogue (even if the identity of some of the participants was not 
certain) ; The Poverty of Historicism is a monologue. — R. F. T. 


Russett, B. Why I am not a Christian, and other essays on Religion and 
Related Subjects, ed. by P. Edwards. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1957. xvii, 266 pp. $3.50—Arguing that religion is both false and 
harmful, Russell asserts the prerogative of the scientific intelligence 
over dogma, faith and custom. The editor has written and appended 
an account of how Russell was excluded from teaching at the City Col- 
lege of New York. — C. L. 


Samuet, V. In Search of Reality. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
viii, 229 pp. $7.50—A popular philosophy based on popularized 
science. Viscount Samuel puts forward a common-sense realism, but 
defends it with little more than the assertion that scientists cannot 


decide among themselves precisely what they want to put in its place. 
— R. F. T. 


Sartre, J. P. The Transcendence of the Ego: An Existentialist Theory of 
Consciousness, tr. Forrest Williams and Robert Kirkpatrick. New York: 
Noonday Press, 1957. 119 pp. $3.00 (cloth) $1.25 (paper)—Sartre 
attempts to distinguish consciousness from self by arguing that the 
unity of consciousness does not require a transcendental self: conscious- 
ness is unified in the self and its object. The self or Ego is a function 
of consciousness which comes into play only when consciousness re- 
flects, i.e., becomes its own object. — R. G. S. 


Scumipt, Franz. Ordnungslehre. Munchen: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1956. 
175 pp.— The author attempts a classification of types of orders in the 
universe. This is followed by characterizations of the types of order 
possessed by various modes of being. — R. G. S. 


Scuneiwer, R. Seele und Sein: Ontologie bei Augustin und Aristoteles. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer Verlag, 1957. 235 pp.—After pointing out that Au- 
gustine’s appreciation of Aristotle is narrowly limited by the former's 
religious interests, Mr. Schneider argues that in the realms in which 
their interests overlapp—theology and psychology—Augustine may be 
fruitfully regarded as carrying to completion the principle lines of 
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Aristotle’s analysis, and that this is due to a common basic interest in 
and body of opinion on ontology. — R. F. T. 


Sneticrove, D. L. Buddhist Himalaya, Travels and Studies. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. xii, 324 pp. $10.00—This work is much 
more than a travelogue; it is primarily a report on Buddhism in present 
day Western Tibet embedded in a study of its Indian origins and its 
Tibetan history. The author, a Lecturer in Tibetan at the University 

' of London, brings to the work the advantages of a good reportotial eye 
as well as a careful study of the Buddhist texts. — R. P. 


Toutmin, Stepuen. The Uses of Argument. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. vii, 264 pp. $4.50—Searching for a middle ground 
between psychologism and formalism, Toulmin argues that logic is 
the critical science or art of appraising arguments. Formal logic, by 
grounding itself upon an analytic conception of validity, is merely a 
reflection of the classical quest for certainty. But, Toulmin holds, in 
respect to actual arguments, which, in most fields, are substantial 
rather than analytic, such a conception is pointless and indicative of 
a fruitless and problem causing attitude toward the relation between 
theory and practise. — C. L. 


Tramer. Philosophie des Schépferischen. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1957. 
87 pp.—Through examination of organic process as well as intellectual 
achievements, the author discovers a creative principle underlying all 
being. This leads, indirectly, to a participation of all beings in one 
another and, therefore, to an ethic of unlimited responsibility of all for 
all. — R. G. S. 


Vogecetin, Eric. Order and History. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. Vol. Il: The World of the Polis. xviii, 389 pp. $6.00. 
Vol. III: Plato and Aristotle. xvii, 383 pp. $6.00.—Volumes two and 
three of this six-volume work together deal with Greek culture from its 
pre-hellenic origins to the period of the Skeptics. It is philosophy of 
history in the grand style. Though the language is diffuse and meta- 
phorical, the work is learned and has a certain precision. Voegelin’s 
thesis is that the creation of order is a constant of human nature. A 
concrete society, besides being an organization for pragmatic survival, 
is also an attunement with the order of being and an attempt to bring 
the two realms into harmony. The Greek pragmatic order took the 
form of polis, and its conception of the order of being (its “symbolic 
form”) reached its highest form in the overcoming of the cosmological 
myth in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. — F. M. S. 


De Vries, J. Essentials of Physical Science. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
man’s Publishing Co., 1958. 375 pp. $6.95—An elementary college 
textbook for non-science majors. The material is presented with “em- 
phasis... on the relation of the basic facts of science to our commit- 
ments as Christians.” — P. J. 
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Wattace, R. S. Elijah and Elisha: Expositions from the Book of Kings. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., 1957. xv, 164 pp. 
$3.00—Mr. Wallace sees in the biblical tradition of Elijah and Elisha 
material of great relevance to men of today, and particularly when it is 
correlated with certain New Testament traditions. The argument pre- 
supposes a Christian reader. — A. S. 


Woop, A. Bertrand Russell, the Passionate Sceptic. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1958. vi, 249 pp. $3.50—Though sketchy and anecdotal, this 
biography sustains interest because of the wit and uniqueness of its 
subject. The chapters on Russell’s philosophy are keyed to an element- 
ary level — C. L. 


Salzburger Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und Psychologie, ed. Professors of 
Salzburg. Salzburg: Philosophisches Institut Salzburg, 1957. 248 pp. 
—In this volume a number of papers on philosophy and psychology 
are brought together in order to re-establish communication between 
the two disciplines. The papers (which reflect a common Thomistic 
background) range over widely varied topics, from a discussion of an 


Aristotle manuscript to the diagnostic value of the Rorschach test. — 
R. G. S. 


Sound and Poetry, ed. with an Introduction by N. Frye. English Institute 


Essays, New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. xxvii, 156 pp. 
$3.75—These seven essays comprise an outstanding collection em- 
bracing related yet distinct approaches to poetry via music and musi- 
cology, rhetoric and linguistics. Mr. Frye’s penetrating essay effec- 
tively sets the tone of the variously oriented contributions. Acknowl- 
edgment of the increasing authority of linguistic criticism is especially 
prominent. — J. F. D. 


Tulane Studies in Philosophy, Vol. VI, Studies in Ethics. New Orleans: 
Tulane University Press, 1957. 127 pp.—This book is composed of 
seven essays on diverse ethical themes. C. H. Hamburg’s essay on the 
task of the contemporary psychoanalyst in giving criteria for judging 
psychic health, Louise Roberts’ discussion of “better” as a primitive 
ethical term, and R. C. Whittmore’s “Does the Neo-intuitionist theory 
of obligation rest on a mistake>” are the most valuable. — A. J. S. 


Aucustine. On the Two Cities, Selections from the City of God, ed. by 
F. W. Strothmann. New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1957. 
v, 127. 


Carvin, Jonn. On the Christian Faith, Selections from the Institutes, Com- 
mentaries and Tracts, ed. by J. McNeill. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1958. xxxili, 219 pp. .95. 
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i 
Cuannine W. E. Unitarian Christianity and Other Essays, ed. by L. H. Bart- 
le! N. Y.: Liberal Arts Press, 1957. xxxii, 121 pp. .80. 


Cottincwoop, R. G. The Idea of History. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. xxvi, 339 pp. $1.75. 


Mut, J. S. Autobiography, with an Introduction by C. V. Shields. New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1958. xviii, 201 pp. .90. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rudolph Allers, of Georgetown University, was elected Pres- 
ident of the Metaphysical Society of America at the Society’s 
annual meeting at Brown University in March. Peter Bertocci of 
Boston University was named secretary; Richard Barber of Tulane 
University, treasurer;, and Paul Weiss of Yale University, delegate 
to the American Council of Learned Societies. 


Professor Paul W. Kurtz has replaced Professor Harold A. Lar- 
rabee as Director of the U. S. Editorial Center of the Bibliography of 
Philosophy. The Editorial Center is now at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Professors Herbert W. Schneider and Richard 
Kuhns have been appointed Associate Directors. 


The Bibliography is interested in having members of the pro- 
fession throughout the country submit abstracts for publication. 
Anyone interested should first write to Prof. Kurtz. 


The Congrés International de Philosophie Médiévale will be 
held at Louvain and Brussels, August 28 through September 4. 


Its theme will be “Man and his destiny in the thought of the Middle 
Ages.” The secretariat of the Congress is Centre de Wulf-Man- 
sion, 2, place Cardinal Mercier, Louvain, Belgium. 


ERRATUM 


On page 414 of Professor Duhrssen’s article in 
the March issue, line 23 should read “from adual- 
ism of meaning and matter, Piaget’s suffers from 
the” rather than “from a dualism .. .” 
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single topic, authority—what it is and what its 
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fications are. Contributors include: Charles W. Hen- 
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